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THE CHICKEN . . 
. AND THE COM”. 


N another part of Counrry Lire this week there will be 
found a communication from Miss McConnell which 
deserves, and is likely to receive, careful consideration, 
Our readers--who are familiar with the name of Mr. 
Primrose McConnell as at once a successful practitioner 

of, and an authoritative writer on, the art of agriculture 

will readily believe that his daughter is not rushing into 
print without having something of importance to say. She 
, alter a thorough course of training at Reading College, 
now embarked on the practical work of da petite culture, 
in which the keeping of fowls plavs a most important part. 
Phe question raised by Miss McConnell lies at the very 


has 


root of success. In manufacturing businesses one of the first 
things lor the enterprising man to do is to ascertain 
to a fraction the cost of production. If he does 


not know this, his whole business must soon get into a 
complete muddle. Without such knowledge it is not possible 
to fix a selling price that will at once be satisfactory to 


his customers and profitable to himself. Amid the com- 
petition and stress of to-day he cannot afford to work at 
random. In a sense the farmer, too, is a manufacturer, his 
principal business being to make ready for sale a variety of 
ioodstufls for men and animals. His income consists of the 


margin between the cost of production and the sale price. Ona 
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the former point he, as a rule, is sublimely ignorant. So many 
factors come into play during the preparation of, say, a sheep for 
the butcher, that it is at the end difficult to say how much 
per pound the cost of preparing the anim il has been. It is fed 
partly on grass, the value of which can be measured only by the 
rent of the land and the area it grazes, partly on artificial food 
that has had to be purchased, and partly on roots that have 
been specially grown for it. 

No one by merely averaging these details of expenditure 
could say what the sheep actually cost, because it has given 
back to the soil a certain value in minure—greater or less, 
according to the extent it has been fed on cake or othe 
purchased food. Farmers are notoriously averse to book- 
keeping, and it is very doubtful if there are half-a-dozen 
in the Kingdom who could tell how much per pound it 
takes to get fat sheep ready for the market. In the case of 
milk, which is dealt) with by Miss McConnell, the problem 
is simpler, especially when the main source of income is the 
profit derived from a dairy herd. At the end of the year the 
careful farmer has, at any rate, an absolutely certain check on 
his calculations, and this is the amount of his balance at the 
bank, taken, of course, in conjunction with his valuation. Many 
men make it a point to ascertain once a year how they stand, 
and if they are engaged chiefly in producing milk for sale in 
the big towns, they are in a position to say (nearly enough for all 
practical purposes) what was the cost of producing each pound 
of milk. Perhaps the most convenient method would be to 
ascertain what mcome the entire herd had earned. That being 
done, the earning of each cow could be averaged out, 
and so the price per pound of the milk arrived at. In 
Miss McConnell’s case this would be easier than in miny 
others because her father is no novice at firming. Ile has 
carried it on successluly for a very large number of 


years, and so is in a position to produce a_ trustworthy 


average, It may be objected that the price of feeding 
stock and selling produce must vary to a certain degree 
with local circumstances. \ farmer who sends bis milk to 


London from a distant part of Wiltshire, would not make the 
same profit as one who had to despatch it from [Essex only, 
especially if the fact be taken into account that in_ the 
poorer districts of London the cost of milk is always a little 
higher than it is in the comparatively rich neighbourhood 
round laddington Station. 

The cost of feeding and management generally vary 
also with the pasturage and the character of the arable 
helds. Ali this, however, only goes to show that one farme 


fond 


is not in a position to make out another's bills for him. 
It does not mean that he cannot strike an accurate 
account for himself, and in these days of shrinking profits 
each man = should) understand with precision and nicety 
the exact cost to him of the goods he has to dispose of. 
Phe owner of chickens would find it hard to excuse himself for 


not doing so because, poultry being a simalil people, their 
outgoings and incomings can be reckoned with comparatiy 
ease. It by no means follows that a_ standard cost ot 


production can be obtained, even for them. <A very careful 
experimentalist, who has worked out in practice an_ eco- 
nomical method of feeding chickens, reckons that the cost 
to him of a chicken about five pounds in weight averages 
about twopence-halfpenny a pound; but few poultry- keepers 
could fatten their chickens so cheaply. The margin is so great, 
however, between the cost of production and the selling price, 
that the opinion can be sustained that chickens are the most 
profitable of all live stock. ‘This is especially tree of the farm, 
because the return from chickens there is only a by-product. It 
is evident from the small number of eggs which Miss McConnell’s 
hens yield in the course of a year that they are not treated in a 
very expensive manner. The increase from them could probably 
be greatly enlarged at a comparatively small outlay. As it is, 
even without special attention having in the past been given to 
egg production, it would appear that, weight for weight, the 
hen is more profitable than the cow. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Kathleen 
( ) Pelham Burn. Miss Pelham burn is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pelham Burn of Prestonfield, Midlothian, and her 
marriage to the Earl of Drogheda is announced to take place on 
March 3rd next. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if trey would forward te corr:sbondence at once to him. 
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‘NO EES :. 


IVER dida Monarch go on a visit to a comemporary 
Sovereign with heartier good wishes than attend 
King L:dward on his visit to Berlin. The public have 
confidence in him as being, above all else, a 











peacemaker. Wherever he has gone on previous 
occasions, the result has been that some definite step 
has followed afterwards in the way of drawing two 
countries together. It was very markedly so in the case of 
l'rance, and hopes are entertained that he will not be less 
successful with Germany. It would be idle to deny that 
the relations between the two great countries ruled over respec- 
tively by King Edward VII. and the Kaiser have become very 
strained recently, and these are not less dangerous because the 
issue between them is indefinite and impalpable. There is no 
dispute about territory or national rights that could possibly be 
brought before a court of arbitration, or settled by diplomacy ; 
but there is apprehension on both sides and a condition of 
nervousness that at any time might lead to a quarrel unl 
wiser counsels prevail. 


It must have been a proud moment for General Booth when 
he received a message trom King Edward accompanied by a 
cheque for too guineas, as a donation from His Majesty towards 
the “great work which you and your officers are with such 
success daily engaged in, relieving the necessities of — the 
deserving poor, both in country places and in other parts of the 
kingdom.” ‘The founder of the Salvation Army met with 
something like obloquy at the beginning of his career, when the 
ordinary citizen was horrified at the noise made by the Salvation 
brass bands and the generally aggressive attitude of the new 
type of Christian which he brought into existence ; but time has 
been on his side, and the steady work of philanthropy, the 
establishment of shelters and other institutions for feeding the 
hungry and clothing the poor have raised General Booth im his 
old age to a position in which he has the esteem of all classes. 
It is a great achievement to have accomplished such a change. 


There are several points of the highest importance in the 
annual report of the Local Government Board which has just 
been published. One of these indicates the wastage that goes 
on through the misuse of public money. Mr. Oxley, inspector 
for the Metropolitan District, reports that some of the London 
workhouses are so comfortable that numbers of men who 
ought to be earring their own living .preler to live there, 
and, in doing so, lose all their energy and their inclination 
to work. When an enquiry is made into such cases, many 
of the loafers discharge themselves. Mr. Court, who inspects 
a district that extends trom Middlesex to Northamptonshire, 
gives the interesting information that in one of the unions each 
patient costs 53s. a vear for alcohol, while in others the charge 
has almost disappeared. Here is unmistakable evidence of 
sheer waste. Medical men in the hospitals, in private practice 
and in the best-managed workhouses are gradually doing away 
with the use of alcohol, and adopting other methods of securing 
stimulation when it is required. ‘That the money of the rate 
payers should be thrown away in this manner is disgraceful. 
The Local Government Board is evidently in need of officials 
who have both the power and the will to place a check on 
wastage. 
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It would appear that the inspectors have no great opinion 
of the Unemployment Act. Mr. Fleming, the inspector for the 


‘Southern District, considers that it has induced the loafer and the 


work-shy to think that they will have p:ovision made for them, 
and that, therefore, they need not trouble to exert themselves. 
He declares that there has been no severe winter and no 
abnormal distress, which makes it all the more regrettable that 
these people should come to depend more upon public funds 
than upon individual effort. Those who gain by unemployment 
funds are, he says, for the most part “those who have been 
almost created and quite developed by the existence of such 
funds, and who may, not inaptly, be described as the pro 
fessional unemployed.” If the leaders of the Labour Party 
would give a little time to an unbiassed consideration of these 
reports, they would surely be led to modify their strong opinions 
on the matter of relieving the unemployed. 


In the issue of Counrry Lire of January 23rd_ there 
appeared a review of Mr. E. Farrer’s admirable descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of Suffolk portraits, which certainly 
received no greater praise than was due. Nothing could be 
better done. The plan of the book and the manner in 
which that plan is carried out are perfectly adequate. It 
therefore forces on our attention the question of whether 
there should be, if not an official, at least a comprehen 
sively national set of volumes covering the whole ground and 
following the same model, or, as the reviewer puts it, “ An 
‘Edwardian History of English Portraits,’ as an adjunct to the 
Victorian History of its counties.” Whether a private asso- 
ciation having a branch or a corresponding member in every 
county could accomplish such a work is much open to doubt. 


It would be far better if the National Portrait Galiery 
an institution that has certainly won its spurs and justified its 
existence— were to celebrate its jubilee—it was founded just 
liity years ago—by undertaking the organisation and direction of 
such a scheme. Its own house is now in order. The gallery is 
built and its walls are hung with a representative, though not 
exhaustive, collection of the portraits of British notable 
Additions to this are made gradually and with no very great 
demand upon the time and thought of the director and his staff. 
Can they not now turn their attention first to extracting a small 
special grant from the Treasury, and then to laying out that 
grant towards the object of giving to the English-speaking world 
an exhaustive catalogue of all portraits having some bearing on 
our history (conjoined with some artistic merit) in_ private 
collections, illustrated, as is Mr. Farrer’s book, with a liberal 
selection that shall include the portraits of most worth and ot 


the most interesting individuals ? 


VALENTINE’S DAY—AFTER MANY VEARS. 
The icicles hang from the tree, 
The merry skaters iceward rove, 
I sit alone—this day for me 
Holds memories that they wot not of, 


Time lays his wrinkled hand on mine, 
I do not start or turn away, 

What matters now the forehead's line 
The face that ages day by day? 


\nd yet my thouglits fly back apace, 
And memory’s page will backward roll 
To one who loved a youthful face, 

But had not eyes to see the soul. 


Winter still sits beside the fire, 

And winter-wan my face has grown, 
lor memory strikes upon her lvre, 
And hears my heart's responsive moan, 


The twilight falls the day is dead 
Nor brought the word I love and fear, 
The word that never must be said, 
And I would give my life to hear, 
ly, A. RAMSDEN. 
The French world of letters has suffered a considerable loss 
by the death of M. Catulle Mendes, which occurred in very 
painful circumstances. He lived alone at St. Germains, and was 
in the habit of spending his Sunday evenings at the palace 
residence of Baron Oppenheim. On Sunday last he took a late 
train for his home, and his body was found about five o'clock in 
the morning on the track. The supposition is that he had fallen 
asleep in the midnight train, and, waking in the tunnel, believed 
he had reached the station... M. Catulle Mendes filled a lary 
space in the literary life of the last half-century. He was born 
in 1841, and from the age of eighteen onwards was restlessly 
busy writing novels and poems, reviewing books and following 
chiefly the calling of a journalist. He had written no fewer than 
forty-five novels or volumes of short stories and six volumes of 
poetry, to which must be added many translations, librettos, 


theatrical criticisms and newspaper reviews. It cannot be said 
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l to ¢ est premacy in any one form of 
Ul round, and has been happily 


\ por iwnoul ' is made to the effect that the 
bu { 15 ‘ ed to sell the horney Iestate next 
" i ) icres, and many p ple are familiar with 
ry, | mt which the Duke ot Dedt ra 
\ Great Agricultural Estate.”” It is 
I mntry, and it w In r30 that franci 
. t teen ther adventurers, bevan the 
ition | ent about fi ) , and all but the learl 
er ( ! u were very nearly exhausted. In 
yy Wall lon f Bedford carried on the work that had 
m. | 1816 and 1845 more than a quarter ofa 
' ! id " taxation, and the Dukes of Bedtord had 
im thie | which was reclaimed by their 
The it a t £100,000, It is evident that no price 
i i kely to b tained at the ue in July will meet the 
expe that uve een imneurred by the family which have 
pra y ' 
It se 3 t unfort ttely for the present beauty of out 
pat that rived at just about the period in the life 
| t t their tine eli len these trees constitute a 
rhous « r, unl their bie boughs be | ypped olf before 
ria ! thi itural senile CONV. | e outery that greeted the 
pping of the 1 of the elms in Ilyde Park has died away 
oO silt ey tit still the u tly limbs, Or their stumps, are a 
mute protest inst the unlovely aspect they are forced to wear. 
Phe ca ident ith tr of the same species in Richmond 
Park at the Old Deer Park, as well as in many other places 
thout Lond lL « where, which are still beautiful, though 
it t beaut ich nin ed ince the days when the elms 
ere flow is Nature made them. \nd yet the work of 
ie t inal il t ba | n absolutely necessary for the 
preservall of their own lite, as well as for the silety of men 
wd annals | th the vast fragile boughs. Certainly it is 
t great « Tea tase to these fine trees, as component parts of a 
pieture ul pe, it int r very prime they have thus to 
in | init ipele i 
It rite ting to note the considerable purchases of 
\merican trottu horses which have been made in this country 
latel | ind ry good prices. \t the Tichenor 
Garand Key tory at Crickh «l Lord Lonsdale paid 155 guineas 
lor one at a recent sale, and the average price was rather overt 
fo tor eacl orse No one who has not seen the American 
trotting horse m action can have any tdea of the pace anid 
quality of the motion lt is so different trom the trotting of out 
no horse is to b virtually another movement altogether. 
Phere seen ery litthe doubt that the capacity for fast trotting, 


which is taught by careful education, ts capable of hereditary 
it trotters often 
speed and mode of action, 


transmit my thy ) md daughters of 


ore 


the 1 miuiehh Lhe parent "y 


althou the pace is really an a juired art. Any considerable 
importation of t \inerican trotting blood would, no doubt, soon 
produce ant vement in the speed (if it is really desirable that 
it should be « iced) of our own harness horses. 

\ll have the guardianship of young people ought 
to read tl el ensible artic Which Mr. A. C. Benson 


is contributn to the Ci h Family Newspaper. Mr. Benson 
himself l kn mw lo Lye Cone ofl those tem hers who have 
yimpathy and love of then 


pupils, and bneat dae tvs upon th ubject is entitled to the 
most careful consideration Ihe gist of his. first article 
might be condensed into the old axiom that the object of 
chool struction is to give the pupil the means and 
power of self-education. Mr. Benson only puts this in 
another way when lhe ays that “it does not matter very 
much how precise and accurate a boy's accumulated stock 
ot knowled is, sO long as he ts ready to be interested, so long 
as he can make an intellectual use of his leisure time.” The 
ri olnaster chiel aim ought to be to pl “luce that attitude, 
and Mr. Benson is thoroughly justified by facts when he inveighs 
against the treme ) waste of time, the dreariness ot the tasks 
in the ordinary ol, the mere slavery to which much educa- 
tional me | reduces the pupil and the absence of any great 
attempt to quicken the interest. There may be two opinions as 
to the eflicacy of the practical suggestions that he makes, but 
there can be no difference as to the precision with which he 
places his finger ov a vlaring weakness of our educational 

1 

When a man who rises from the ranks and develops from 


in office boy to be & partner in a great firm leaves a benefaction 
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to the town which has seen the progress and culmination of his 
career, the event accords with the eternal fitness of things, as 
Mr. Square would have said. Many of our provin ial towns 
have been proud to possess such citizens, and assuredly Newcastle 
has not been the least favoured in this re spect. It was ever the 
character of its townsmen to be clannish and to think that there 
was no other city on the earth quite so good as “canny New 

cassel.” The late Mr. Shipiey of the firm of Hoyle, Shipley and 
Hoyle, Newcastle, has given a fine illustration of this feeling by 
bequeathing a princely gift to the town. Ile has left to it his 
collection of pictures, and if there should be an Art Gallery capable 
of being extended so as to hold them all, he directs his trustees to 
raise £30,000 towards the enlargement. If such provision cannot 
be made in Newcastle, they are to go to Gateshead on like condi 

tions, and, failing that, are to be offered successively to the 
National Gallery, the Tate Galleries, the National Portrait 
Gallery and the Kensington Museum. We hope, however, that 
they will be retained in Newcastle, as such a collection would be 
of inestimable value to citizens who cannot always find it 
convenient to see similar works of art in London. 


\ great many anglers have used the expression a “ Turle” 
knot as the name of a mode of fastening the gut to an eyed 
fly without knowing the origin of the name, and more still, 
perhaps, have used the knot without knowing that it had a 
pecial title; but few Hampshire fishermen, at all events, will 
have failed to associate it with Major Turle, a fine sportsman 
and angler of that county, lately dead. Ile did, as a matter of 
fact, invent, or at least bring to the notice of the great mayority 
of anglers, this method of fastening on flies. Hlis loss will be 
very deeply regretted. Ile was not only a fine fisherman, but a 


good shot and a sportsman in the best sense of the word. 


VILLANELLE. 

From the French of Philifpe Desfortes. ** Rosette, pour un feu dabsence. 
Rosette! You've another Flame, 
Since I left vou tor a little! . 
But I've done the very same, 
or I knew vour heart was brittle! 

We such Beauty's fickleness 

Shall no more make feudatory 

We shall see, False Shepherdess, 

Who's the first to say “Sm sorry” ! 


Whilst in tears I seemed to float, 
Cursing that my stay was over, 
Jou, who only love by rote, 
Were caressing a new lover! 
Never silly weathercock 

So obeved wind’s mandatory ! 

We shall see, my Keep-the-llock, 


Who's the first to say “/'m sorry” ! 
Where are all the sacred vows, 
\ll the erying, when we parted ? 
Could it be, such yvrief’s carouse 
issued from a Fickle-hearted / 
Gods! Ye are Deceitfulness! 
Impty be your Oratory! 
We shall see, False Shepherdess, 
Who's the first to say “/'m sorry” 
Ile who's gone and ta’en my place, 
Caw? love you so much as I! . 
She I love excels in eva 
Love and faith, your trinity ! 
Keep and guard your lover new! 
Wine shall never change her story! 
Then we'll see, for time will show 
; 


Who's the first to say “/’m sorry” 
Eric Chroucu TAviLor. 


The season on the Riviera seems to be backward by som: 
three weeks. This is the measure of lateness, behind their 
usual date, of most of the spring flowers’ growth. <A few years 
ago this state of things on the Riviera would have been 
welcomed with much satisfaction by the flower-growers of ou 
own Scilly Islands, who always used to make their best profit in 
the vears when the Riviera season was so backward that it 
could not anticipate them. The Scilly Islanders, however, have 
largely given up thei flower - growing in favour of early 
ve vetable-growing, and this chiefly for the very reason that ina 
normal year the Riviera could send flowers to the London 
market earlier than they could. But when we see how plentifully 
our flower market is now supplied, despite the backwardness of 
the Riviera, we have to realise that it has resources quite inde- 
pendent of the climate. So much of its needs are met by flowers 
forced under glass at home that it hardly matters what the 
temperature may be here o1 elsewhere. 
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FLOWERS OF FROST. 





B, Ward-Thompson. “WHERE THE INFANT FROST HAS TRODDEN Copyright. 
WITH HIS MORNING WINGED FEET." 

IiicN winter is over and gone, we are often unjust powers the exceptions. And it is true that these nights are 
to it and inelined to regard it as a kind of often majestic, so that I wonder more people do not deliberately 
uniform white egg out of which the beautiful watch the action of the great and infinitely varied dramas of 
many-coloured spring was born. But the variety night as they watch mountains or seas. There is one such 
which we smooth away from our memories in typical night, for example, which is born from a candied violet 

order to produce this conventional picture of winter is really all sky in the twilight without any wind. A huye edilice of sombre 
but equal to that of spring. Frosts are superficially monotonous cloud lingers late in the south-west, crumbles gradually away 
enough, but out of a score of frosts few are conceived and and leaves a pale blue that lasts nearly till dawn. ‘The tull night 
executed in the same way. There are typical frosty nights is clear and still. You can count the stars, but those few are 
followed by typical frosty days, and the number of these overt intensely bright and seem to drip with moist splendour. <All 1 
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“THE FROZEN WIND SWEI'T ON Abovl Cc 
THE FREEZING STREAM BELOW.” 


Mrs. Deives Broughto: 


_ 








; 
. oo 


, Ga , BETWEEN THR TIME OF 
ilent except for five minute when two doyv-foxes meet in a 
ade, and while they fight scream as wildly a ats and in 
imilar tones, but less shrill and more maliynant; the victor 
goes barking wearily away. Then from the north-west clouds 
begin to ascend, and before you are aware have covered all the 
ky with grey that is broken up like sun-baked mud, with 
watery light in the interstice and presently the sun is seen 
well above the horizon, bright but with a confined radiance, 
that it stains only the neare of the dark clouds, on which 

it rests like a kid crown on a bier. The missel-thrushes, fore 
eeing thaw, sing in the shadowed beeches, up to which sweep 
the long undulations of pasture white with frost but without a 

wlittes 

Far more uncommon is the night that pours down violent 


rai every now and then from among its many unclouded stars 


Phunder approaches on lumbering wheels and is hardly believed 
n before the peals are drowning the roar of the gale in the trees 
and the flashes are awakening the pheasant cocks. rhe artillery 


been the lightest and swiftest of cavalry, 
The end of the night is still, and 
upon the world like moonlight from underground. 
goldfinches twitter as they flit 
Che frost is 


draw oll a if at had 
und the sky ts lu 
we frost steal 

bird sings ; 
ound the head 
to last, and before 
settled 
which could be 


il and serene, 
hive 
the ad teazels on the waste. 
sun sets the yellow menace of snow will 
the earth and blotted out the Downs, 
een for fifty miles in the dawn. The hoar powder 
the of the 


only or SIN 
of 
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have down 


even beauty familiar trees into something 
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Copyrigrs 


WIND AND THE SNOW. 


matter of « The beeches that 
a brood of giantesses are now insubstantial and 
flowers of The frost has been heavy, and 
the fields between the road and the woods are pure white without 
No footmark has touched the solitude, and it looks as 
and enter the dark wood that is 
euarded Nowhere this inviolate of the 
frosted more memorable than the outskirts of 
London when the lamps on an open road are still glimmer 
ing and are hurrying their trains. At the 
verge of the wood the haggard grey and drab umbelliferous 
plants are flowering again with crystal flowers. — Inside 
the frost has played at other mockeries. Each fragment of chalk 
is capped with ice, usually resembling a tooth, which is some- 


that becomes a 


were yesterday 


neve surse, 


as delicate as vrass. 


if no one ever would cross it 


fairily. 
won xis 


SO) Is look 


on 


men towards 


the Wort ul 


times more than an inch long,and either perpendicular or slightly 
hooked at the tapering tip. The earth unde: 
almost been covered by moss and ivy, and they have not been 
reached by the frost; yet here and there in the wood there ts a gleam 
in those dark leaves as white as a dewy mushroom. Lying overt 
the ivy is what might be the distaff, hastily thrown aside, from 
which the Fates were spinning the thread of some singularly 
fortunate, pure life—a distaff as it were bound round the middle 
with whitest wool. The distaff is a rotten peeling branch of 
beech, and the wool isa frost flower, such as may be found on 
any frosty, still day and always attached to a branch like this. 
The frost looks as if it had grown out of the dead wood ; it is 
white and glossy, and curled like the under-wool which the 


the beeches has 
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THE WATER-MILLS 
Ok Hire I two 
‘ I alter th 
‘ el MIaceira in 
" flourmi il 
peu Peal 
ether ' ter iwm 
ind the | {salt re the 
non vy ol the or ae t 
ivi ind their ¢ endants, 
rranted: them = v4 ‘ Lintcarnte 
Dom Tlenrique (Prince Tlenry 
. Na ! itor), ) A tive 
NMadeira Island head been 
ranted by the Ning of P ial 
bh origina Donatari . 
ere Joad Crongalve ZA16g0O 
Western Madeira, Tristam Va 
eastern Madeira (the discoverer 
wid hn mpanion), and Par 
th neu Perestrell Island of 
Porto Santo bartholomeu 
1 th » the first ** Dona 
tario f Porto Santo, wa it 
vil be remembered, tather-1 
law to ( l opher Columbu 
who lived at Porto Santo for 
many yea \s the land b 
ume cradually dividea up into 
‘vinculos,” or entailed ite 
unong the descendant the 
riginal Donatari md by 
rants or by purchase amony 
othe ettler 0 family, the 
il Ve ment ned mon poli 
radually lapsed. At the present 
time anyone havin the land 
ind a od position for water, 
either from an artificial wate 
course or from a natural stream 
may, by paying the proper tee 
r tax, erect a mul During the 
ast Tey years, however, no tess 
than six large steam flourmills 
have been erected in Funchal, 
ind their capacity is more than 
Ihetent for the requirements 
ol the population, » that the 
fashioned water - mill Wi 
eradually tall into disuse, except 
in the more outlyn » cistri cand A MADETR. 
on tn north side of thei wid 
Phe division of water for irrigation in Madeira has nothing realiy 
ado with the mi Many of the older mills are situated in 
natura reams whence the water is turned off to be returned again 
r dow On the other hand, many mills, especially those 
ear Fu il, are situated on artificial water-courses, which bring 
Wow t unbtains tor irrigation, i water in every case 
| returned to original channel atter passing the mill. 
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LIhé:, 


of the old traveller’s joy floating above and about the hazel 
bushes at the foot of the ciiff, the grey mud of the cart-ruts, the stll 
darker shades in the bark and the crisp fallen leaves of white-beam 

Ww, ile perhaps a cloud will rise out of the blue sky above 


ind add the white of sunlit marble, or the rose drift after dawn 
ill be reflected the it, or the vapour from 
same warmer spot will float over and hang and swirl and spread 
the the Another 
1y is made by the seashore when the moors are dappled 


n whites beneath 


ike a nong beeches al side, notable 


bonne 


hariwor 


ind the sands white with frost, the tall waves foam-crested, the 
sky milky blue and pierced only by the white morning star. There 
1 harmony of colour and sound between the trost on the 
mountains and the curlew’s cry. Beautiful are the rough 
ploughlands whose clods and ridges hold the frost and forma 


chequer which is repeated by the hard and almost rice-like clouds 


in the lofty sky. 
l'rost seems also to play a part in sharpening the charac- 
teristic odours of winter, such as the smell of cherry-wood or 


freshly cut by the pruner, of tar when they are 


nl newly turned and the roots expose | 


currant bushes 
dipping hop-p les, of the s 


And 


by the vardeners. there is a peculiar languid sweetness in 
the smell of grass when the rime is melting rapidly under the 
un, Above all, the fragrance ot the weed-fire 1s never so 
weet as when its bluish and white smoke heaves and trails 
heavily and takes wing at dawn over the frost and its crimson 
reflections vellow tassels of the 


of the flames and among the 


dee. 


IkpWARD THOMAS. 


MADETR A. 


The system of irrigation in 
Madeira dates from the earliest 
times, the first “* levada,” or arti- 
ficial water-course, having been 
made at the head of the Machico 
Valley (the first settlement) by 


Of 


a Genoese, Raphael Catanho. 
Ilis descendants are still 
represented in Madeira. The 
Portuguese word “levada” is 


derived from the Latin “levatus,”’ 
v.¢., * lilted up,” as the water is 
lifted up instead of continuing 
downward course in its 
natural bed. Many of the most 
beautiful walks and excursions 
in Madeira these 
artificial water-courses, many of 
which extend for miles from the 
cultivated districts into the heart 


its 


are wonye 


of the mountains. —lructuoso, 
the historian, mentions — the 
Levada de Santa Luzia, the 
Levada dos Piornaes and the 
Levada do Castellejo—the 
principal water-courses for the 
supply of Funchal and _ its 
vicinity—-as having been made, 
the first before 1515 and the two 
others before 1562. Or late 
years the Government — has 
undertaken the making, at very 
large outlay, of several new 
levadas both on the north and 
south side of the island. The 
following is an extract from the 


late Mr. |. Johnson's *¢ Handbook 
for Madeira”: 
In Madeira there are long intervals 


during the summer without a drop 


of rain whilst the ground is exposed to 
a burning sun; it is therefore manifest 
that, unless vegetation can be artifici- 


ally supplied with moisture, it’ must 


perish. There is a much larger fall of 


rain in the mountains than in the 


lower region and _ sufficient moisture 


is there deposited to feed perenniai 
springs which flow through the ravines 


in rapid course to the ocean. 


1 MILL With the view of utilising this 
valuable commodity, numerous 
channels, called levadas, have been laboriously constructed of 


masonry or out of the sotid rock, by which a supply is brought from 
some point high up among the hills to the cultivated lands below, 
Where it is distributed in regular rotation to the different proprie- 
tors who have acquired rights by prescription or by purchase. 
leach levada is under the management of a committee elected by 
the persons whose lund is watered by it, or of a single person called 
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* Juiz da Levada,” who is generally the largest landed proprietor 
of the district and entrusted with the control of the stream. ‘The 
right to a supply of water is strictly looked after; this is a 
commodity much more often in the market than land itself, and 
disputes arising out of claims to it are of frequent occurrence, 
affording a profitable source of income to the lawyers. Each 
piece of ground within the district of a given levada is entitled 
to so many hours’ use of the stream in the “ giro,” or space of 
time occupied in making the tour of the whole district, which 
‘giro” varies from fifteen to forty days, according to the extent 
of the district. The actual serving out of the water is under the 
management of a “levadeiro,” an officer who is said not to be 
beyond the reach of a bribe. It is very amusing to witness the 
excitement of the labourers distributing a run of water over a 
piece of ground, when the stream at the appointed hour gushes 
in, either from the Levada or one of its tributaries, through the 
opening. Armed with hoes they rush about, bawling, as is usual 
with Portuguese when there is work to do, at the top of thei 
voices, while they divide the stream into several minor ones and 
direct them by means of furrows between the rows of the plants 
over the whole plot of land. This, too, is the time for filling the 
tank which every “ fazenda”’ or farm contains. 


M. Lb. Cossarr. 


BERLIN OF TO-DAY. 


I RLIN, the cynosure of all eyes because the King is now there on 

a visit to his Imperial nephew, the German Emperor, is in many 

respects the most wonderful of all the capital cities on the 

Continent Phirty years ago it was nothing more than a big 

village, the chief county town of the province of Brandenbourg. 

In the next ten years it made a gigantic leap forward, became 

he capital of the German Empire, with a pepulation of just over a million 

inhabitants, and began to put forth a vigorous claim to be a “‘ welt-stadt”; that 
s to say, one of the great cosmopolitan cities of the world, Its most amazing 
progress, however, has been achieved during the last twenty years. The popula 
tion of Berlin 1s to-day approximately the same as was that of London twenty 
years ago, namely, 3,000,000. Greater Berlin has increased in almost the same 
ratio as Greater London during the same lapse of time. People have flocked 
to Berlin, chiefly from the eastern parts of Prussia, just as people formerly 
locked to New York, magnetically drawn thither by a great new centre of 
nergy, adventurous and speculative, not always sure of what they were going 

to do, but determined to win and prosper somehow, and Berlin has expanded to 
house them, has piled up trade with which to supply their wants, has beautified 
uself so as to do them credit in the eyes of strangers, has cast aside in their 
wour many of its narrow old ways and principles, and has, in fact, trans 

formed itsell into the true ** welt-stadt,” young, gay and practically-minded, 
with plenty of money and a keen instinct for spending it. This ** hey presto!’ 
transformation is suggestive of the conjurer’s hat, and is in the nature of 
i miracle. lor Berlin has no real port, and twenty years ago had no manu 
factures. The old Emperor William, somewhat blind to the demands of modern 
commercial progress, would not allow any factory chimneys to be built within 
sight of his Royal and Imperial ‘* Residenz-Stadt.” Even now Berlin is far more 
of acommercial than an industrial city. Moreover, it would seem to be too near 
he North Pole ever to attract foreign visitors as do Hlomburg and Wiesbaden, 

Munich and Bayreuth. Phat, at any rate, is the conclusion one would come to 
iter spending a season in Berlin—the Berlin season is in dead-winter-—with 
us was the case last January) an average temperature of t2deg. C. of frost, 


inl a minimum of 23deg. below z>ro, 

But Berlin is a miracle-worker. [ts inhabitants have that extracrdinary faith 
in themselves which enables them, after the fashion of the New Yorkers, whom 
they in many respects resemble and certainly seek to emulate, to attain amazing 
results which stultify all the lessons of experience, to move, literally, moun 
tains. In the brief space of twenty years Berlin has not only trebied itself in 
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THE MACHTHUINERY OF THK MILL. 
extent, but has been completely changed. kven the climate has becom 
milder, This winter was somewhat of an exception, but old Berliner 


complain that for years past there has been no good spell of skating weather 
as in the days of their youth, and for this reason not a few of them winter 
ut St. Moritz Milder manners have followed in the wake of a milder climate 
Pwenty years ago the Berliner, even of the upper classes, did many things 
both in publi and priv ite, which were not in accordance with the rulk ol 
civilised living as practised in other European countries. One could generally 


tell a Berliner by the way in which he used, or rather misused, his knife at 


table, Ilis excessively ceremonious politeness, his readiness to take offence 
when none was meant, were signs of the over-sell-consciousness, the lac 
ol suppleness which accompany provincial breeding This ** schroffheit,” 


for which the Berliner was noted, has almost entirely disappeared, Such traces of 


fa few diseruntled survivors of th 


it as remain are the unenvied monopoly « 
iast veneration but one [he young Berliner is «as well dressed, as well 
mannered and as well intentioned as the young Parisian and the voung 
isondoner—or nearly Phe strutting *‘second-lieutenant,” who never was seen 
in public without his uniform and his sword, who treated the civilian as the 
merest trash, is a thing of the past. The tendency of the young officers is to 
follow the English and French example, and, except when on service, to wear 
civilian clothes, especially when lunching or dining at the smart restaurants 
attached to the gorgeous new hotels which are now springing up all over Berlin 
[he proportion of soldiers to civilians in 
Germany is now as one in sixty as compared 
with one in forty twenty years ago, and in 
Berlin the superiority of the civilian over the 
military element has increased during this 
period in the same proportion as the popula 
tion, namely, threefold, The Berlin civilian, 
moreover, is much wealthier than he was, 
and has acquired habits of ostentatious living 
with refined and luxurious tastes which were 
unknown in the Prussian capital of twenty years 
ago His one suc ial ambition is no ] nyer to 
be received into the social circles freque uted by 
the military and official classes Wealth is 
playing the same transforming social 76/¢ in 
Berlin as in London and Paris. The best 
defended citadels of the old Berlin society hav 
been captured by it. The first social 164 
is no longer played by the soldier, and hi 
political influence is being diminished in th 
same proportion, With softer manners, solter 
speech (from which even the more c mm ple x 
grammatical forms are being eliminated), a far 
more elaborate civilisation in the matter of 
household conveniences and the art of living 
generally, with constantly increasing material 
prosperity, the Berliner is, without ashadow ol 
doubt, a more contented, less bellicose, though 


perhaps a less provident, citizen than he was 


MILL. twenty years sco ROWLAND STRONG 
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VE 
poot old Thomas up,” 
said Mr. Geale, looking 

benignly about him. 

* You're always a-cheerin’ 
of somebody up,” said Mr. Bragg, gloomily. 

“Is that a thing to cast in a person’s face, Bragg?” said 
Mr. Geale, with dignity. “It's what I ‘ope I do do. ‘Thomas,’ 
says | to-night. ‘pipes may be pipes which they doubtless are, 
says I, ‘but when it comes to servin’ the Lord, a man is bette 
than a pipe even if ’e 7s rather slow and stupid.’”’ 

* Was ‘e cheered ? ” asked someone, thoughtfully. 

“ Certingly ’e was,” said Mr. Geale. “ Thrown off with a 
bright smile, sech a thing would cheer anybody.” 

Kedroofs choir, having “ taken” the Psalms for a strenuous 
twenty minutes at the tops of their voices, had just sat down 
to take jujubes. They were practising for the last time before 
Christinas Day. A last practice is alwaysa soul-searching, nerve 


been a-cheerin’ of 


harrowing affair: but on this occasion it was even more so than 
usual, for on Christmas Day the new organ, blown by wate 
power, was to be used for the first time. 

Redroofs was vreatly elated at the prospect of its new 
organ. When it foresaw Beasley and Brackenbridge, the othe: 
villages in the valley, walking in to the evening services with an 
unconscious air as though they had been passing in the course of 
an evening stroll and thought they might as well drop im and 
hear the Viear preach, Redroofs smiled with superiority. One 
person, however, smiled with difheulty, and that was Thomas, 
who had been the organ-blower of the old organ. It is doubtful 
whether Thomas could have supported his position at all had 
it not been for the strenuous and = incessant cheering of 
Mr. Greale. 

So, at any rate, said Mr. Geale. Mr. Geale felt Thomas's 
position very keenly, and often showed him how pathetic it wats. 
He had an eye that was capable of seeing a “situation” where 
nobody else saw anything at all, and he could perceive sides 
to it that even the person in the situation himself had never 
remarked till, with infinite compassion, they were pomted out to 
him by Mr. Geale. Ile was thus a great comfort to- Thomas. 
The latter could not pass down the street without Mr. Geale 
bursting tenderly forth from his little shop and taking him by 
the arm and walking a short way with him, as one who feelingly 
supports a fellow-creature. 


“Five years, man an’ boy, ‘as Thomas blown the Redroofs 
organ, Which a draughtier spot could ’ardly be,” said Mr. Geale 
to the Redroofs choir, “an? now to be throwed out for a pipe. 
It’s a dreadful situation.” He contemplated it for a moment in 
deep pity. “ But | can’t see things goin’ wrong without tryin’ to 
put ‘em right, an’ | comforted of ‘im up a bit to night. ‘Come, 
Thomas,’ says |, ‘earty, ‘you'll still “ave somethink to do with 
the church services now you've been given the job at the water 
works,’ says |. * You'll be a-waterin’ of ’em from the ‘ill instead 
of a-blowin’ at "em from be’ind, that's all,’ says I. ‘So long as 
the pipes works all right nobody'll care tuppence whether you're 
there or not,’ says I, “earty. It comforted ’im up a lot, that did. 
Poor old Thomas.’ 

“ Forty ain't so very old,” said someone, thoughtfully. 

This was the wrong thing to say. It fitted in far better 
with the situation then wringing Mr. Geale’s sympathies that the 
discarded ‘Thomas should be old. But while he was considering 
how best to prove that forty could hardly be older, the baker 
spoke. 

“’Ow wonderful a thing it is to think a water-pipe should 
make music,”’ he remarked, sentimentally. He had a flat curl on 
what, in a happier generation, would have been his forehead. 

« Ah.” said everyone, enthusiastically. 

“The same water as washes my shirt ‘Il be a-blowin’ of the 
Psalm-chants,”” said the baker, smiling round him. 

“It won't if it’s fruz,” said Mr. Bragg, shortly. 


BPA 






‘Frost and snow a-praisin’ the 
Lord, of course, but ‘ardly wise to 
give ’em sech a chance of stoppin’ 
us a-praisin’ of “Im if so inclined,” 
said Mr. Geale. 

At this juncture the choir-master shot up like a Jack-in the 
box over the top of the raised desk that faced the forms where 
the choir sat. 

“Where's the use of my giving you a rest if you talk the 
whole time? Silence. We'll take the anthem.” 

Phe choir took the anthem in the usual cheerful roar with 
which they took everything, and Mr. Barker took it with his 
usual maddened efforts to make them take it some other Waly, 
and thus they all arrived, in precisely the same manner as always, 
at the last chord of the first part, when the accompanist at the 
harmonium, finding himself quite unexpectedly three bars 
behind, hastily skipped them and leapt to the first notes of the 
tenor solo, The panting choir lowered its music; Mr. Barker 
let his baton fall; Mr. Geale gazed caretully at the ceiling, and 
the solo bevan, 

Mr. Geale in vain strove to listen to it without betraying the 


fact that he was listening to his only son. tlis face began to 
beam; his lips broke into smiles > at last he was obliged to bring 
his eyes down from the ceiling in order to see how Mr. Barket 
was listening to a performance so beautiful and arresting, \lr. 
Barker was listening in so strange a manner that Mr. Geak 
could not restrain a start of surprise. Tle wore an expression of 


the coldest indifference upon his countenance, and stared at a ga 
jet with the air of one who had nothing whatever to do with 
what was passing before him at the moment. Mr. Gaeale gazed 
in wonder. tle looked from the choir-master to his son and 
back again. At last he shook his head, slowly and doubtfully, as 
one who perceives an unexpected danger, 


‘’Enry,” said Mr. Geale, s 
*] want a word with you.’ 
“Well, “oon,” uid Tlenry. 


‘| want a word with you,” said Mr. Geale, “ because, me 


jemniy, that evening during tea, 


noticin’ things as I do, | can't see em vom’ wrong without tryin’ 
to set “em right. An what I want to know ts Cad you 
oughter 2?’ 

‘"Ad | oughter what ?” enquired Henry, not unnaturally. 


‘You know as well as | do, lenry, aud Mr. Geale, 
reproachfully. “* Did) you walk ‘ome from church last Sunday 
with that there frizzle-'eaded, fiddle-figured gigele of a girl of 


Thomas’s, or did you not 2) Answer me that.” 


“She walked ‘ome with me,” said Tlenry. 


“It’s the same thing,” said Mr. Geale; “an’ if you did, 
*Ienry, the point is, ‘ad you oughter 
“Of course | oughter if | wanter,” said Henry. 


1 ‘ardly think so, Enry,” said Mr. Geale, strenuously. 
“What are you on the track of now ud Henry, with 
lazy irony. 

~ Mr. Geale paused, took breath, and went at it again with the 
same energy. ‘It isn’t as if you cared for the girl,” he said. 

“7 don’t care for any girl,” said Henry. ‘Too many of 
‘em about.” 


*()f course you don’t,” said Mr. Geale, encouragi rly, 
“You don’t care for the wirl, ] don’t myself. She’s ’eld to be 
’andsome, | know, an’ ‘er father is an ‘armless little feller ‘isselt 


but J don’t think she 
"andsome--a fizzle-’eaded, fiddle-figuread ‘’ussy! ‘Owever, Mr. 


as knows when to look up to a person. 


Barker, 'e does care for ’er and you ou.shter show ‘er firm but 
gentle i 
Henry laughed, and Mr. Geale cast a vlance of sorrowful 


reproach at his son, 
“Mr. Barker, ‘Ienry,” he said with dignity, “ would wish, it 
‘oe ‘ad the chance, to kee p company with Miss Thoma 
‘If ’e ‘ad the chance,” said Henry, 1 dessay ’e would, 








‘You leave t rl to Barker, ‘'Enry.” said Mr. Geale, 
tres isly | t t the best of you in the long run.” 
| ul Ede ve 
bors lenry, id Mr. Geale, solemnly, “’as it struck 
il Ir. boa er may think I ¢ sCes you walkin’ 
ne from chur th a young woman as you don’t care for 
erely because does care for ‘er, you bein’ wishful to prevent 
tie i 
At this bald statement of his line of action Hlenry was again 
ible to repre i laugl 
\h, vou may laugh an’ you six foot two an’ ‘im ‘ardly five 
in not curl n the ‘air neither, ud Mr. Geale, all in on 


breath and with the deepest reproach ; “ but the point is, ‘ad you 


‘Well, | don't » e | did oughter,” said Henry. 


| 1) I ister, you certainly didn't, ’lenry,” replied 
Mir. Creal You're afe for the Christmas solo, but what 
i Lleaster 

Ch, that . it ud Ilenry. 

‘Certainly not, iid Mr. Geale, hastily. “1 don't deny as I 
night tal toca Tattle urd if at t ‘ive to 

\ rap interrupted the conversation at that moment and 
Mr. Greale broke off °C)’ threat » late?” he said; and 
llenry rose to open the door. A girl's voice came out of the 
darkmne Ciocod nin’, Mr. Greale t said 

Lhe eldet Mir. Creal rit a Violent tart and flushed 
! nantly 

*‘(,00d evenin’, Mi Phomis, uid Tlenry. 

‘lL ‘appened to be passin’,” said the voice, ‘tan’ I thought 
Pd call in.’ 

Very natural, I’m sure ud Ilenry, affably. He leant 

t the doorpost and there was a short pause, 

‘| wanted to ‘ear for certain whether you was goin’ to sing 
the Christma ier or not, you see,” said Miss Thomas, with an 
mxious wigvle and a nervous chan ing ot the leet. 

ae | ( ud llenry. 

‘lt you are,’ til Miss Thomas, archly, ‘‘there’s jest a 

limay | to church meself.” 

Llet \Ir. Gaeale breat 1 heavily. 

Very kin f you, I'm sure aid llenry, easily, and thet 
ensued a longer si ‘ till. soit as broken at last by a sort 
ol ti erica ‘ ‘ wd the unmistakable ounds of the rapid 

purture of a flow bhies Kitt and a to ny head, where upon 
Llenry mit the a r and returned allably to the table. 

Mr. Gaeale still sat there, lost in doubtful thought. After a 
While he said, meditatively, “*She likes your voice, "lenry.” 

SO ( iys,” said Llenry, continuing his tea. : 

\h, sl iS taste, poor thin ‘” said Mr. Geale, sighi 
llenry continued | meal unmoved, 

Poor thing,” ud Mr. Geale, ing again. * You 


ere a little ‘ard on ‘er, ‘Leury. You didn’t need to be so ‘ard. 
You've got to be firm with ‘er, ’Enry, of course, but you 


could ‘ave own it ‘er more gentle. It's a dreadful situation 
for ‘el 

‘I'll show it ‘er more entle the next time,” said Henry, 
risi to vet h ii 

Nir. Create it Silent another moment; then he suddenly 


irose al | hurned to th aoor, 


‘| can’t see things goin’ wrong without tryin’ to set ‘em 


right,” he remarked. *1")] just catch that poor thing up, *Eenry, 
ind tell ’er kind ’ow things are and that it’s no good ‘er likin’ 
youl ol 
llenry, displaying unusual energy, sprang alter bis father, 
cau thimand | led him back into his chair. 
You set sull,” he said. “Tl put things right in that 
quarter myself. You set still.” 


“Yes, lenry, but will you do it gentle ?”” remonstrated Mr. 
Creal 

‘You set still,” said Henry. 

On Christmas Day the choir surpassed all its previous 
records. In several parts of the service the plaster rattled 
down the chancel walls under the roar of its enthusiasm: and 
when, during the anthem, the great blue and gold pipes that 
stood on the south transept began to boom, and a large number 
of the people sitting near, after bearing it with smiling glances 
as long as they could, hurriedly arose and slid blushing into 
other parts of the chureh, it was felt that the success of the 
organ had transcended all expectation 

‘'Ow about pipes now said the baker, superciliously, 
in the robing-room after service. 

Phe congregation streamed home smiling and talking, and, 
is it neared the village, a good many people streamed out to 
meet it Chey were not smiling, however. A large number 
of them made for Mr. Ellison, the chief plumber and 
carpenter, in a manner which, popular though he is, was felt 
to be unaccountable. lo the astonishment of the onlookers, 
moreover, he was shortly beheld running ponderously home 
wards in the midst of a crowd that rushed with him and talked 
as it went. Snatches of frenzied conversation floated on the 
ur as they flew by. 
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“ Right through the sitting-room ceiling it come and give 
old Aunt Hemma sech a start 

* Pouring off of the front steps 

“Clean through to the bedroom an’ ruinged my wife's 
noo ‘at 

“Went off quite sudding as we was sitting talking 

That Christmas morning congregation is said to have 
covered the distance between the church and the village in 
quicker time than any congregation had ever been known to do 
it before, and it arrived in the village street upon a scene of the 
wildest excitement. LE-very servant-maid in the place was out 
seeking a plumber, for while the choir had been raising its 
psalms and chants and spiritual songs on high in rapt response 
to the glorious notes of the new organ, in the village, half a mile 
away, all the water-pipes had been steadily bursting one by one, 
under the unwonted pressure, upon the heads of the astonished 
and horrified inhabitant 

During the ensuing months Thomas, aloft on his chalk 
range, nearly went mad there, and a good many other peopie, 
contemplating their plumber'’s bills in’ Redroofs below, also 
became rather excited. In spite of endless adjustments and 
enquiries, the pipes either continued to burst with extraordinary 
regularity in their back kitchenson Sunday mornings, or else the 
organ varied the chants and psaims with sudden shrieks and 
howls that had nothing to do with anything, as it were, and 
vreatly discountenanced the choir, who sometimes found them 
elves singing on the shriek imstead of the note, and experienced 
difficulty in recovering the tune. It was sail that if the entir 
village could only have been induced to wash itself on [riday 
night instead of Saturday night, all might have been well. But 
that such a revolution could ever be effecte | in the habits of the 
wes not the most sanguine dared to hope, though it) was 
ugvested that a pamphlet entitled “ Why Bathe on Saturday 
should be written and issued to the viilage, and some even 
advocated, not without supporters, the distribution of a yet 
curter enquiry, “ Why bathe?” 

“What do they want to go a-bathin’ of themselves for?” 
uid Mr. Bragg, gloomily. “ A basing’s always been enough for 
me. If they did it reg’lar it might be a different thing; but take 
"Armsworth now. Sometime ’e ’as ‘is Satterdy bath, sometimes 
‘e doesn’t, accordin’ to the danger to ‘is ‘ealth, as orften 'e’s told 
me. An’ ’Armsworth’s a large man. ‘Qo’s goin’ to reg’late the 
water-pressure with a man the size of ’Armsworth a-wa hin’ of 
isself all over on odd Satterdys as no one can’t count on, f ask 
you?” 
Whatever the cause, the glory of Redroofs had departed, and 
Beasley and Dra kenbridge, with superior smiles, went to theit 
own evening services. 

As for the discarded Thomas, his faith in his friend and 
patron had waxed ten thousind fold. Whenever he could vet 
there, he sat in Mr. Geale’s back room, and listened with a 


{ 


countenance that strove in vain to look properly mournl il while 
Mr. Geale said “1 told you so” to everyone who dropped in, 
\nd when Mr. Geale a 


a que ction of servin’ the Lord, a man is better than a pipe any 


ded ** Pipes may be pipes, but when it’ 


day, even if ’e ts rather slow and stupid,” the emotional gratitude 
of Mr. Thomas was such that he would have done anything in 
the world for Mr. Geale. Neither did Mr. Geale confine his 
sympathy to Mr. Thomas only. “| am sorry to see you lookin’ 
as ill as this “ere,” he said, witu the tenderest comumiscration, on 
meeting Mr. Barker in the street. “Come, sir, don’ take it so 
much to ‘eart! Of course, it's a dreadful situation for you, but 
we all feel as ‘ow a man as knows nothink about a large orgin 
can't be expected to manidge an instrument like this ‘ere. It 
‘ud take a musician to do it. We all make allowances for you. 
Come, come, sir.” 

Easter fell early that year, and the anthem had long been 
chosen, and was by March so deepiy impressed upon the minds 
of the choir that several of them had been heard singing it with 
vreat expression in their sleep. Hlenry had been given the solo 

without comment —to Mr. Geale’s immense satisfaction. After 
Easter the organ was to be thoroughly overhauled; till then it 
had to be made the best of— and when one has to contemplate 
the possibility of being obliged to sustain high I’, for instance, at 
the same moment when a large organ is sustaining a shriek the 
height of which cannot be adequately represented by any letter 
in the alphabet, it becomes a matter of some moment to make 
quite certain what is high F and when it is likely to occur. 
Under these circumstances the choir laboured strenuously, and 
they were presumably all in such a state of tension that the 
tension of another kind which was rapidly approaching snapping- 
point in their midst escaped notice. 

One night, some two weeks before Easter, however, the 


storm broke. 

The choir had finished the Psalms, and was in the act of 
getting out the well-worn copies of the anthem, when Mr. Barker 
spoke. “ Put back those copies,” he said; * I’ve changed my 
mind about this anthem; we're going to have another one.” 

Ivervone sat arrested, music in hand, and stared with 
open mouth at Mr. Barker, 
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“ We're going to have a new anthem, I tell you,” said Mr. 
barker, impatiently. “ Hurry up!” 

“’Ave another anthem!” said the choir, finding its voice. 
“Why, we've only got three practices left. We've worked like 
navvies over this one. What we got to ’ave a noo one for ?” 

** Because | say so,” said Mr. Barker. “ Who's choirmaster 
here; you or 1? We're going to have a new anthem because 
I've found a better one. There's plenty of time to learn it. It’s 
got a baritone solo. I'm sorry about Mr. Geale’s solo, but the 
musical interests of the choir must be considered before the 
interests of one member of it, of course. I’m sure Mr. Geale 
will understand that. Hani me up the copies of the old 
anthem.” 

A baritone solo! The glance at Hlenry Geale was universal 
and simultaneous. Then everyone gazed thoughtfully straight in 
front of him and endeavoured to look as though he had nevei 
looked anywhere else. This was not a question of music. It 
was a question of men. 

In the midst of the silence Henry Geale arose slowly. 

* What's this for?” he said. 

*“"Enry!” cried Mr. Geale from the back, in alarmed 
accents. “ Set still, ’Enry.” 

*“ What's what for, Mr. Geale ?” said Mr. Barker. 

“\Vhy are we to have a new anthem ?” said Henry. 

* Because the new one is better than the old,” said Mr. 
Barker. ‘ Anything to object to in that ? 

The members of the choir still said nothing. Not a man of 
them but perceived the truth. They perceived also that so long 
as Mr. Barker kept his head the truth was not available. 

“"Enry, ’Eenry,” cried Mr. Geale, and there followed the 
breathless struggling sound which always accompanied an 
attempt on Mr. Geale’s part to get out of his place.  Llenry 
continued to gaze at Mr. Barker. 

“Was there anything wrong with the way 1 sang that 


¢ ad 
solo ? he said. 


“ITlave | said so, Mr. Geale?” said Mr. Barker, smiling 
sarcastically. At that instant, with a rending noise, Mr. Geale 
burst forth from his seat, and bustled hurriedly forward, immense 
compassion and concern on lis countenance ; but before he could 
speak Henry stooped for his cap, and went out in his usual 
leisurely manner in the midst of a dead silence. 

Mr. Geale stood gazing blankly from face to face, as if he 
could not believe his eyes. Henry allowed to go--/lenry! Te 
pulled himself together and advanced with a smile of mingled 
pity and anxiety. 

“Mr. Barker, sir,’ he said, contidentially, “you and me 
understand each other! ‘LEnry’s a little ’asty, of course, but | 
can soon put things straight. The girl——” 

Mr. Barker struck his ruler on the ed 
taking no notice whatever of Mr. Geale. 

“Silence. Get to your seats. We will try over the new 
anthem.” 

Mr. Geale stood with his mouth falling open. Ile stared 
at the choir, at Mr. Barker and then at the door. Gradually his 
eyes became fixed. After a moment he cleared his throat 
violently and went out, stiil staring before him. He was 
experiencing the paralysing sensations of one who, after having 
spent his life in benevolently helping other people out ot 
“situations,” suddenly tinds that, helpless and aghast, he 1s 
in the very middle of a situation himself and totally unable to 
vet out of it. 

No further developments ensued that week, or the week 
after. ‘The village buzzed with the story, but how Mr. Geale 
was “taking it’ had to be a matter of pure conjecture, for 
Mr. Geale discussed it with no one. A stony silence met the 
kindest enquiries of his customers and sent them in injured 
dignity away. Ile kept within his house and his back door 
shut: and it was, as a matter of fact, shut when, on Easter 
Sunday morning, Mr. ‘Thomas burst upon it and through it 
without so much as a knock, and coming immediately upon 
Mr. Geale, cried “ Yes?” in a state of the highest expectancy 
and excitement, and stood suspended, as it were, waiting for 
an answer and gazing upon Mr. Geale. Mr. Geale was seated 
by his fire, staring at it and slowly poking it, and at the sudden 
apparition of the discarded Mr. Thomas he was so startled that 
he let the poker drop with a crash into the fender and sat staring 
at his visitor with open mouth. 

“Ves.” he repeated, vac antly. 

“’Ere Lam,” said Mr. Thomas, panting. 

“Ere you are,” said Mr. Geale, clearly lost in amazement 
that such should be the case. 

“Run all the way,” gasped Mr. Thomas, dropping into a 
chair. 

“ Whaffor ?” enquired Mr. Geale. 

“Why, you sent for me!” said Mr. Thomas, sitting up. 

“Me!” ejaculated Mr. Geale. “Never! The last thing 
lddo!” 

“You didn’t!” cried Mr. Thomas. 

** Never,” said Mr. Geale. 

*"Tenry -’ said Mr. Thomas, with a gasp. 


and looked round, 


ge 
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“What!” cried Mr. Geale. springing to his feet. Mr. 
Thomas sprang to his. 

“What about ’Enry?” said Mr. Geale. 

“ You sent for me,” reiterated Mr. Thomas, feeblv. 

“] didn’t,” said Mr. Geale. 

* You did,” said Mr. Thomas. “Someone left me a letter 
from ’Enry this morning. 1 found it on my doorstep when | got 
back from seein’ everythink was all right in the works. Signed 
‘*Eenry Geale,’ and said you wanted me, an’ | was to come at 
once. | didn’t ought to have left. I’ve run all the way. If 
anythink ‘appens 

“"Enry said so!” gasped Mr. Geale. “ What did ’e want to 
do that for ?”’ 

Chey stared at each other. 

‘* Show me the letter,” said Mr. Geale. 

Mr. Thomas produced it. 

* This isn’t "Enry’s ‘and,” said Mr. Geale, agitatedly. “ It's 
achild’s ‘and; it might be ’im or anybody.” 

* But signed *’Enry Geale,’” said Mr. ‘Thomas. 

“Signed *’lenry Geale,’”’ said Mr. Geale. 

A sain they looked at each other. 

“E's orften been up lately,’”’ said Mr. Thomas, faintly, 
‘‘takin’ tea with me an’ Lottie an’ arskin’ of me ’ow to manage 
the works an’ sech-like.” 





said Mr. Geale. 

** Not even Lottie,” replied the pallid Mr. Thomas. ‘She 
wasn't about—-gone to church, | expec’. | may get into hawful 
trouble over this ‘ere. 1 thought you was in trouble -the letter 
said ‘Come at once.’”’ 

“Oh, *Leury '”’ oroaned Mr. Geale. 

“Where is ’e?” said Mr. Thomas. 


*"Qo've you left in charge ?’ 


’ 


Ie’s been out since betore breakfast.’ 

‘““\Vhere ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

Mr. Thomas made for the door without a word. Mr. Geale 
rushed with him and flung it open, and in a flash Mr. Thomas 
was out, running down the street. Tle never looked back. <A 
few minutes later Mr. Geale, with his hat on the wrong way, 
burst out of the same door and made in the opposite direction 
for the church. As he rushed through the lych-gate Mr. Barket 
was behind him—running, too. He caught the vate on the 
swing after Mr. Geale and hurried round to the vestry path. 
The last bell swung its slow note above them both as they ran 
into church by different doors. In the middle of the second 
Psalm the organ, with a shriek which for strenyth and weirdnes 
surpassed all its former efforts, gave up its music altogether, so 
to speak, and became irretrievably mute. 


On the Thursday following Easter Sunday the Vicar walked 
down to choir practice, and comments and surmises followed his 
path through the village as leaves swirl after a skirt. 

Phe choir had risen to begin when he walked in.“ Good 
evening,” he said. “ Barker, I’m sorry to interrupt busines 
but | am afraid we have something on hand even more important 
for the moment than next Sunday's services.’ 

Ile mounted the desk that Mr. Barker vacated, and leaning 
his elbows upon it, looked round, 

“We'll come straight to the point,” he said. “ Barker 
already knows what | am here for. Hecame to me on Sunday 
evening, and what he told me then brings me here to-night. 
Ihe case is simple. Who turned off the water at the works on 
easter Sunday morning on purpose to spoil our [Easter service 
That's what we've got to find out.” 

The choir gazed in dead silence at the Vicar. 

“It seems Thomas had undoubtedly left his post,’’ con 
tinued the Vicar, “‘he is said to have been seen in_ the 
village 

‘Tle was seen coming out ol Mr. Geale’s house,” ud 
Mr. Barker. The effect of his words was like a shot, and 
everyone started and stared at him. 

“| would rather no names were mentioned for the present,’ 
said the Vicar, mildly. “1 only came down to put the case 
before you all. | don’t want surmises Mr. Barker, during our 
interview, told me he had a surmise . 

* | told you l knew,” said Mr. Darker. 

“And | told you, Mr. Barker,” said the Vicar, “that till 
actual prool s had been collected and everyone had been viven a 
chance of confession, | would rather have no su spicions i 

‘I’m not speaking of suspicions,” said Mr. Barker. “I’m 
speaking of facts. | accuse Henry Geale of having turned off 
the water at the main because of his spite oO that no one else 
should sing the solo he wanted to sing himself.” 

A gasp went up from the choir. 

* Thomas is a friend of Geale’s,” said Barker, with shortened 
breath. “1 saw him coming out of Geale’s house on Sunday 
morning. | accuse Henry Geale of as dirty a trick as eve 
one man played against another for revenge. Let him get the 
treatment he deserves.” 

Phe Vicar took his elbows from the desk. “ Well, what ha 


been publicly said must be publicly sifted,” he said. “ Fetch 
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\t that moment, whuil everyom it breathless, the door 
pened and llenry Gireale came im. lle stood a moment looking 
round, then, emmy the Vicar tluted bin, shut the door and 
took up oa position near it. Mr. Barker turned carlet, but 
{ change im the tace of Mr. Gaeale and Mr. Thomas wa 
tremendou With talling jaws they gazed at Tlenry, and the 
dismay on tl r countenanes wis unutterable. 


“We had sent for you, Hlenry,’ said the Vicar. 


lam vlad 


| ud Mr. Creal rly 1 don’t know what 
ure ere at all tor | ‘ope | can set thing right without you 
A-pushin  yourse mn ottke this. / can tell the Vicar what 


\lr. Ca ile ud tik \ mur, rtlcly, l think | would rath l 


hear Llenry speak for himself. tle will doubtless corroborat 
youl Lory 

() in « roborate my story tll’e knows what it ts 
ud Mir. Gaeale, in anguished accent 

You wer il beovenne hit SUAS Hornin werent yo 


llenry ud t Vicar. 
‘No, it, and llenry. 
lenry, lenry, wid AMlr. Greale, starting forward.  llenry 
put bis arm out, and holdime his father to ome ide, looked at 
the Vicar with undiminished athability. 
“Where were you, Llenry 2" said the Viear. 
* 1 was out walkin’,” said Henry, “up the ‘ili. 
‘Curious comeiden that, ad Mr Barker. ** With 
friends, of Course 
Without a soul,” said Llenry. 
‘But people who can speak for you knew where you were 
uid the Vieat 
* None that | kn v ol, sir,’ 
Bah! ud Mir. Barker. 
llenry, aid the Viear, 
No, sir,’ uid Llenr 
“What, you dare deny. it!" said Mr. Barker, suddenly 


said Llenry. 


“Who wants more 


‘did you do it 


pringing forward, stuttering and shaking with passion. “ You 
dare! ll hound you down till | get justice, UM 

‘Ba y! wid the Viear’s astonished voice. 

‘Oh, | daresay, aid Mr. Barker, breathlessly. “ | know 
what you'd like todo. | know whom you want to favour. But 
Ill pet yustice ie vel justice. lle taced the choir, his eves 


Haming. Is there anyone here who dares say it was not Henry 
Cseale who did that dirty trick on Sunday morning and spoilt my 
rvice! lis own father believes he did it and lies to save him! 
No one spoke, and triumph blazed in Mr. Barker's face as the 
ened. * You daren't! You can't! Nota man among 
you! What anvone else means to do or not to do | don't know and 
| don't care All | know ts that the ¢ ompany shall sift this -"" 

\t that instant the handle of the door moved. So electri 
was the atmosphere that everyone jumped at the sound of thi 


lence le neti 


arp little click. The door opened —a litthe way—widely ; and on 
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the threshold appeared Mr. Thomas's daughter. She looked about 

ra moment, with a countenance of vreat dignity : then 
hysterically in, shut the door, and set her back against it. 

‘| done it meself.” said Mr. Thomas’s daughter. 

Phe whole room stared at her in incredulou bewilderment. 


Ves.” said Mr. Thoma daughter, loftily, * | done it meself, 


You don't all need to look at me like that ‘ere. What I said 
to om lf was, ‘if “Ienry Geale ain't to sing that solo, no one 
unt a-goin’ to. So | done it. | knowed 'ow. \n’ | wrote the 
letter as called my father off to Mr. Geale. So now.’ 
llenry Geale’s involuntary and irresistilhe laugh first broke 
the breathe stupelaction of the moment, ‘Well, I'm jiuvered, 
1 tial 
| dessay you may be jiggered, ‘len Geale,’ iid Mis 
lhomas, haughtily. “It the une to me now ‘owever 


jevered you are. Once it may ‘ave been otherwise, but now 
for ever different. There's those as scorn i lovin eart after 
walkin’ out with it constant for at least three Sundays, but | 
Tope L knows ‘ow to look down on such leadings on an’ stopping 
hort, | might acad my revenge. l nuvht a said toa person a 
is best left entirely unmentioned, though not far off — Very well,’ 
1 nought a said in answer to ‘is offers, ‘bring ‘im low.’ But 
| never. | despisedof ‘im; an’ so | told’im. ‘Shall’ lary Geal 


ulfer for my sake, ‘owever faith 2” ud I.’ continued the 
melodramats Miss Thomas, thoroughty enjoving herself. 

Never, said I, An’ when it come to ‘is being turned out of 
the chow along of me, whatever a certing person says about it 
bein’ because of the anthem,” cried Miss Thomas, pussionately, 


losing her head and tapping her foot, “through me not keepin 
company with that same person as is best left entirely unmen 
thoned, though ead and shoulder horter than | cud self, 
when it come to that, somethin’ ‘ad to be done! So | done it.” 
There was yet another moment's silence; then, with one 
consent, the choir looked at each other and burst into a roar of 
laughter. It laughed till the teat 
while Mir. Geale stood with the slow smile growing on ti 


olled down its chee ks 


countenance of one who perceives that, whoever else may be in 
a dreadful situation, he himself is out of it; and Mr. Thoma 
stared in horrified amazement at his daugiter, as though lr 
ought ia vain to trace a familar lineament among her flushe:! 
and commanding features; and Ileury Geale vazed at her als 
with a new interest. And the Viear, bewilderment suddeniy 
vanishing betore the surprised compas-ion of a new unde 
standing, found himself looking in silence after the disappearing 
figure of the little organist, as he made a hurried and almost 
unnoticed exit through the class-room door. 
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Puke Beack WaAtki \r. 

HAVI ent the better part of an hour to-dav watching a black water-rat, 
ta distance of perhaps thr paces, acr narrow diteh Phe bla 
varictvy of the animal is, with some « vine ions, almost 
peculiar to Cambridgeshire nd to parts of Scotland, although T hav 
a strong suspicion that I hav isu ol in’ Norfolk ; Lt opinio 
mm our party were divided at th tim is to whether the creature see 

was a water-rat or an old Euglish black rat, Ilereabouts, in some streams 
md ditches the black vatric ‘y 0 the water-rat is the Common torm, though in 
mv immediate nelgibourhood the own bot pi omtlnates, i to iV iv 
me the first opportunity that T have had of thoroughly stuiying a black on 
at close quarters, Not that it was entirely Llack, b so near to it that itd 
reht to call it so; though we can speak of it s ** melanot "af the reader 
prefers. On the under side, especially neath the chin and near the junction 
of the hind levs with the body, ther secu o me tol tL suggestion cl 
tawny colouring; but, otherwise, the creatur yas more truly black than 


it was any other colour 
WukEN A RAr is Nor A RAY 
{ 


But TL must apologise for miscalling it a water-rat, Lie animal is a 


vole, and it is a gross injustice, against which [ always protest in others, to 


ull it (as nearly everybody does t Water-rat The nam rat is not a cr iu 
to any animal, and because we make tix lly mistake of miscailing this 
animal as we do, we think of it with all the contempt that real rats desery 
Ilaving given him a bad name, we hang him; and the c m is made 

ister by the fact that In most places the s illed water-rats ong the edges 
of streams and ponds are only common land rats which tal most kindly to 
amphibious lives, and are, indeed, it is commonly asserted by naturalists, the 
better swimmers of the two, The water-vole (or what is usually meant by a 
water rat) Is a Charming animal, with ho I the sins and bad qualities which 
make the ordinary rat so justly loathed, It is immensely pleasanter to look 


at, with its round comfortable head (the ears being small and almost hidden 
in the fur, not prominent as in a rat), its w l-clothed tail (not the u ipleasant 
glabrous appendage of the ordinary rat), and its general dormouse-like 
appearance ol plumpne SS and good nature, 
Irs UNNECESSARY IIASTE 

Moreover, it is a vegetarian, herbivorous. Yes; I know ther re 
well-authenticated cases of water-voles eating small fish and insects and of 
their being caught in traps baited with meat, But carnivorousness is not 
the creature’s habit; it eats the roots and juicy stems of vrass and ree 
water-flags, marsh-marigolds and other aquatic vegeta growths, While 
eating it sits up prettily, much like a squirrel, and, holding the plant 
between its fore paws, nil bles away with extraordinary avi ily and sp 


Immediately one piant is finished, or all the succulent part gone, it turns 
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rt tit r, mor ter nd thick brown fur of ovr own water-vole will have a monetary value which will 
i ne t \ ' »p with its fore paws the roots o make it hard to save the poor things from wholesale slaughter, and if that 
‘ j ! l ry ment 1 r rised by time does come our rivers and streams will be poorer by one of the most 
hie ' te, as if the er re had not a second to lose, engaging little animals that England possesses. H. P. R 
“ t I it | tll y 
ning te tansro maces aner samton, A FISHING EXPEDITION | 
t r it t I mor ear stivy tha 
may ein cmc i iy + IN AUSTRIA. | 
t rprising that rie of rep re rateful Dive + as . a F i 
oe eee siti olliaeseet Posse Miss AST Whitsuntide a friend, a Scotsman in Vienna, invited 
eed... . ee ee ne Soe us to join ina trout-fishing excursion on the Treison, 
rw Papago — : ah ig an Austrian stream. We left Vienna in the evening, 
Pe le ute % i 4 aye a as it took some three or four hours (the railway 
' j a te , wouetie tenn times are not quite binding in Austria) to reach the 
t nh moven fa mure or | scene of operations, and so that we might be ready for an early 
" ,t ) ‘ t rm , their toilets a their reveries, start next morning. On the Way our compartinent was invaded 
i t t by four other Scotsmen, bent on that popular sport in Austria, 
lis AMERICAN CousIN mountain-climbing. They had decided to spend Whitsuntide 
In ts tan the water-v resen 3 it win of larves among the hills of the Semmering, the most beautiful moun- 
t \ led musk-rat, or musquash, from which the tainous district in Lower Austria, and within easy train distance 
t aloe ot tt 
rier ‘ When vot im the 
{ Stat waitit yuut among th 
! t ‘ np, the wi man 
t ) | tion imn bately 
ran K-rat i i tructur 
i | ' n > w 3 
t ! \\ " wt 1S poor 
! ' ! t ir in sp 
orious, and me cannot with any 
nilor i ‘ i ¢ ipl ot! t { water 
Vi ' ) L yoy, oller 
ti i vi it serves, mol ver i 
’ it atfor n which to lay one 
n when it ha ! t I ve Many men 
ve, further that hou hel to 
ilone from th oncoming cucks;: not 
tin is | enough to afford cover, but 
bet i familiar landmark, the birds 
no attention to it, and the irregularity in | 
ithne, caused by tl crouching gunner, 
nnot , Where h isolated form, however 
VaAV t . itcl ! i ] 
t ! 
I i ro FASHION \ 
Ml whl I hav I tas t 
van rat have t i wn 
it to y Vater, or Clim up ! 
t to s ‘ lean their coats, so 
that I cou hav poked them with 
my gut urel Dhey re very much | STURDY IJLLAGE BOVS WITH CASAS. 
' r water-vo (to which they ar 
ly allied) in shape and colour and wavs, thouch the tail is bare and from Vienna. ‘They were, we found, in the service of a well 
what flattened ter the manner of a beaver They are getting rarer, known Scots titm of threadmakers, who have acquired mills by 
ww that “ musquash sa is in demand for ladies’ wear: but there was a the banks of the stream adjoining the line on which we were 
time when every patch of reeds in pool or lake or stream all over the Western then travelling. At Lilianfeld, our destination, we put up at an 
States w tted with their huts, The time may not be far distant when tl extremely comfortable hotel, and after supper we had a walk round 
the village and heard the stream bub 
. bling under the bridge, giving promise of 


good sport on the morrow. ‘The priory 
to which the stream belongs could be 
faintly seen in the darkness, and one 
could just make out the forms of the 
dark, pine-clad hills towering over the 
village. In the morning the fisher, of 
course, was the first astir; im fact, he 
did not sleep much. The morning was 
fine, the mist rising from the hills giving 
promise of a beautiful day. Villagers 
in holiday attire, faithful to the call ot 
the priory bell, could be seen on thei 
way to early morning service. Instead 
of the usual Austrian breakfast of rolls 
and coflee, we regaled ourselves in real 
English fashion on ham and eggs 


, 
a 


PBL as 


buttered rollsand tea. ‘Then, feeling tit 
and ready fora walk in the bracing moun 
tain air, we made our Way up stream. 
Although the stream is the property of 
the priory in Lilianfeld, permission to . 
fish at the particular part where we were 





going was to be had from the priest of a 
small hamletaway up the valley—on the 
simple condition that he received the 
fish caught! ‘The fisher informed us 
that he had written the priest, and was 
certain that someone with the necessary 
permit would be awaiting us at the 
bridge where we were to start fishing. 
Sure enough, two sturdy village boys 
were there, clad in picturesque hill 
PINE-CLAD HILLS. and hunter’s dress, and carrying small 
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long-shaped casks. 
The casks, filled 
with water, were 
to receive the fish 
and keep them 
alive till they were 
deposited in the 
fish-tank in the 
priest’s garden, 
from which the 
lish would be taken 

required for use. 
\sa matter of fact, 
both in \ustria 
and Germany all 
fresh fis hare kept 
alive till sold on 


used. As 


became fairly well 


ad Cash 


filled, one of thie 
loys was des 
patched with it to 
the village. Gray- 
ling being the 
favourite with the 
priest, the fisher 


chose ma Sp« i 
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Qo 


wasrather difficult, 
as we had no net 
Later in the day, 
however, a min 
now-net was pro 
cured fromthe 
village and served 
is a good Wiostl 
ute, Our triend 
waders, 
simply stalking the 


t 


stream in his shoes 
and sto kings, He 
assured us that for 
weeks he felt better 
alter a day spent 
thus in the Water, 

Sport con 
tinued vood ind 
the boys wer kept 
busy carrying fish 
tothe priest. After 
midday we reached 
a pot where the 
Valley opened out, 
disclosing to ou 
tlie Village of out 


tly to entice thi 


friend the priest 
ellow, two other } 





iyvyine amid 

hooks on his line meadows and fruit 
- 

being for trout. trees, ihe pire 


He found that the 
flie ;commonly 


BRINGING A TROUT IN TO THE NET of his little church 
ould be seen overt 


Wile 


a good number of grayling were caught, trout proved to be much 


used on our North Country streams were quite eflective. the tree-top Od meal, and, vo where 


\\ e were now tead hor ae 

one will, walking, mountam-climbing, or lishing, that 4 to b 
hadin Austria. One is sure to find a Gasthaus 
pecies glances in the sun with a beautiful rainbow colouring, way. 


in the majority, especially the American rainbow trout. Thi omewhere on the 


We put up at such a house in the village. A ter dinner the 
priest turned up, and proved to be jolly and fat, and by no mx an 
narrow-minded. On being introduced to one of ou party, a 
Presbyterian minister from Seotland, he vot out h 


having been introduced into Austria by the owner of a stream 
which flows into the Treiso With our experience of trout 


fishing in the North of England, and the care necessary in 


own rod 
and pressed him to take it and enjoy the sport as well. ‘The Scot 


keeping out of view of the trout, the first cast of the line on this 


\ustrian stream surprised us. The line had searcety touched the 


brother of the « loth, howe ver, had too te nder a re rard for thr 
le ‘ling sof the trout. 
noon, but the total amounted to over fifty -a very vood result of 


NicHot Nb Thomas E.uiore. 


water, when a trout ro und wa ~oked. Proceeding up stream, 


‘ Sport did not « iainu ovoodin the after 
the good sport continued. The Tre 


n proved an ideal trout 
tream, with tine rut Ol rippling 


water. At some places landing a short day’s fishing. 


id 
Wiis 


] 


ing. 
boys 
hill 


mall 





WATER, 


ll FINE RUN OF RIPPLING 
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DEENE PARK, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE COUNTESS OF CARDIGAN. 


——— rn ee ae 





lite brad *, though only seated at Deene since but as it had two forges and one mill there must have beena 

Hlenry Viil n, ere Northamptonshire land rood deal of cultivated land and of agricultural activity. It was 

lleory I1l.’s time, when Whalliam Brudenell then the property of the monks of the Abbey of Westminster, 

1 land on both ( f the Cherwell River ith of and “the church had always held it.” Tradition has made it a 

Danbury town, Phe river divides the shire t Oxtord monkish cell-—the ** monk’s well” is still shown-——and “a grange 

and Northampton, and Woailliam DBradenell was of Adderbury or farm to which the abbot resorted occasionally.” ‘or the 
do Deddi the former and of Aynho in the latter former supposition John bridges assures us that ‘ there appear 
mty lle is | ibly the William de Bredenhill who alter no just grounds.” lor the latter he is himself responsible, but 
edward 1. had eded his father is outlawed for ne offence fails to give his “just grounds.” From early Plantagenet days, 
I elve t IN prtrcdon, One of ti ran » W >wWwa certainly, the Abbey held no land in demesne at Deene. It was 

of Ded ton, is prisoner in’ France in 1373, but the other is merely in the position of overlord, having subinfeudated the 
ited at Ay , and in the next generation this branch acquire manor, reserving some feudal service which was afterwards 
by marriage roperty at Amer uno oin Buckinghamshire. Ot commuted to the payment of £18 per annum. We hear of an 
em is) Edinund Brudenell, Attorney-General to Richard II. lvo de Dene in King John’s time, and when Edward III. was 
Ile has a great-nephew, who, after e Tudors came to the King Sir Henry de Dene was lord of the manor and claimed 
throne, rises higher still in the profession of the law and 1s the frank-pledge, wayf, infangenthef and other privileges, on the 
first Deuces Deer Deene is a Northamptonshire parish vround of their having been enjoyed by his predecessors holding 
ute nules north of Boughton, ere, last week, we found the under the Abbot of Westminster. In the fifteenth century the 
ind lady who had joined the two estates by their marriave. lyndales had succeeded to the Denes, and they in turn gave way 

1 old days, Rockingham Forest came up to Deene, which wa to the Littons, of whom William, in 1518, sold Deene Manor to 
elf of lorest-like a character that the Domesday inveyol Sir Robert Brudenell, who, since the accession of Henry VIIL., 
computed that it wad is one mile long and eight furlongs broad, nine years betore, had been a Justice of the King’s Bench. His 
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lather held the Amer wm propert wd was buried in Amersham 
Church, where a lis ¢ I mm, Drew Drudenell, was afterwards 
laid, but Robert isa mal son and had to make h wo way. 
ae is educate Cambridge and bred to the law. In his 
t y years ot ot practice before he mounted the bench 
he mibly mea ‘went fortune, and this he increased by his 
fi marriage Lhe male line of Wyvile of Staunton Wyvile in 
Leer ure expired im tlenry VII.’s time, and an heiress 
ined the manor to Thomas [Eentwyssel, o, having no children, 
ett it to hn ister Margaret, wife to Sir Robert Brudenell. 
Staunton Wryvile lor continued to be considered the chief 
estate of the family, and it was as Lord Brudenell of Staunton 
Wyvile thatthe great-cra mn of the pudee was called to the House 
of l’eers by Charles | Though the lordship of the estate was 
retained by the head of the family, many generations of descend 
ints of the judge's younger son held it and resided in the manor 
ho of which there a picture, dated 1791, in Nicholl’s 
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** LLeicestershire.” It is, however, then described as inhabited 
by a tenant and much out of repair. Deene lies some miles 
off to the east, and was, theretore, a convenient addition 
to Sir Robert Brudenell’s acres. Soon after its acquisition, his 
elder son, Thomas, reaching marriageable ave, took to wife a 
daughter of Sir William Fitzwilliam of Milton, and Deene was 


settled on him in 1520. Eleven years later, in the south transept 
of the church, he buried his father—who had been Chiet Justice 
of the Common Pleas for the last of his life— under a 
finely-wrought altar tomb, still in excellent preservation, on which 
lie Sir Robert in his official robes and his two wives sculptured 
lt was at Deene that John Leland stayed while 
travelling in those parts on the work of his Itinerary, about 1540. 


dec ade 


in alabaster. 


Thence he set out on several journeys, and while there he used 
his spare time in inspecting the historical and genealogical MSS. 
gathered together by the judge and his son, so that Phinges 
excerpted owt of a Kolle that Mr. Brudenell of Dene shewid 

me" isa phiase that precedes 


Various passages in his books. 
All this would make it appeai 
that Deene was the chief seat 
of Thomas Brudenell, if not of 
his father. Yet 
trace of their occupancy. 


there is no 


The 
history of the house is largely 
written in the heraldry which 
its walls and mantel-pieces so 
liberally exhibit. But 
that takes us back, not to Sir 
Robert and to Sir Thomas, but 
to the latter’s son and grand- 


It 


son, is, therefore, impos- 
sible to say anything of the 


house as lived in by the first 
of the Brudenells. They may 
very likely have used the old 
habitation of the  Littons, 
which, becoming old-fashioned, 
was, if not swept away, largely 
reconstructed in Queen Eliza 
beth’s reign. The somewhat 
medieval position and general 
character of the hall, with its 
finely-timbered and the 
quadrangular plan of the house, 
make it probable that some 
of the former and 
arrangement were retained. 
But there no distinctly 
Gothic remaining to 


rool, 


substance 


IS 
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make this a certainty. Every- 
where, the forms and the orna- 
ment which we find are such 
as the Early English Renais- 
ance builders used, combining 
the older native with the newer 
foreign style. The house 
stands west of the church and 
south of the road along which 
the village is set. Irom the 
road, a straight way, now 
blocked up, led to the north 
front, which wears a Jacobean 
look. In its midst, an arch- 
way gives access to the quad 
rangle. It is in the quad- 
rangle that we find the earliest 
type of architecture yet re- 
inaining at Deene. ‘The win- 
dows retain arch-headed lights 
in the lingering Gothic 
manner which was prevalent 
under Henry VIII. The con- 
clusion, at first sight, certainly 
is that here we see a building 
for which the Chief Justice 
was responsible. A closet 
consideration, however, makes 
this more than doubtful. This 
form of window, though so 
characteristic of Henry VIII. 
work, was not universally Copyright 

superseded by the  square- 

headed light until after Elizabeth came to the throne, 
It was used at Dingley, and there is considerable jikeness, 
not only in the form of the windows, but also ip the shape of 
the parapet and in the carving of the porch, between this part of 
Deene and the older work at Dingley. Dingley lies but a few 
miles west of Deene, and therefore the same men, or at least the 
same local influence, may have been at work at the two houses. 
The sixteenth century work at Dingley was done by Ie:dward 
Griffin, who was Solicitor-Gen-+ral to all three of Henry VIII.’s 
children, and who placed 1558 as the date on his porch. On the 
ldeene porch there is no date to help us, but there is the next 
best thing. in the right-hand spandrel of the door arch is the 
lsrudenell chevron between three morions ; in the other spandrel 
are the three bars of Bussey, while Bradenell impales Bussey on 
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the shield which occupies the centre of the panel of delightful 
Italian scrollwork above the doorway. Now, Sir Thoma 
rudenell, having “lived in great reputation for his integrity, 
charity and remarkable hospitality,” died in 1549, and was 
followed by his eldest son, Sir Edmund, whose tirst wife was 
Agnes, daughter of John Bussey. The Brudenells thought much 
of this family, and informed Leland that “the Busseys of 
Lyncolushive had a 1,oooli of Lands by the Yere in the tyme of 
Richard the second and that a great Peace of the Vale and 
Playne from Huntington to Lyncolne was of theyre Pocessiuns.” 
Phough the Roses’ War swept much of this away, Sir Edmund 
was fond of carving heraldic proof ot this alliance on his house. 
\gnes Bussey lived till 1572. ‘The porch, therefore, and the 
buildings which display the same details, must have been built 


oth _ 


> eis 
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ne plan ed t l be, 3 
certainly part of the buildings of Sir Edmund and of Agnes his in general. Phe date, 1571, on the mantel-piece is, therefore, 
wile. On the panels above the upper tier of pilasters are the not unexpected. That is the vear before Dame Agnes died, 
initials | ind A Cdn the rrespondin panels near the ground and the Busse y bars or upy the first quartering of the right 
are shields bear the Brudenell and the Bussey arms. The hand side shield. The great central shield is an achievement 

inney-lreast, to which it now acts a i frontal, is that of twelve that includes many of the alliances of Sir Edmund's 


ancestors, and it is repeated in the church over his tomb, the 


wh carry the flues of the two rooms lit by the two-storeved 
inscription on which records his antiquarian taste. A few years 


iy in the quadrangle, and in the lower one of these, now 
illed the smoking-room, we again get me of Sir Edmund's after Sir Edmund’s death in 1585, Camden saw Deene “ the 
indiwork, and in this case there is a date. The wainscotting elegant habitation of the Brudenells,” and he also speaks of its 
i f that panel within panel type which we find in the late lord as *“‘an eminent author and admirer of venerabl 
Vy v College, Cambridge, and— except that there antiquities.” Of such studies, heraldry, often of an imaginative 
oa ‘ hiped it Catiline Castle. Variet 1 allorded kind, was then the most popular form. This accounts for the 
by an oceasional pilaster of flat trapwork carving with inportant place it takes at Deene, for Sir Edmund's nephew 
the rudenell arms at middle height. ‘There is a rather later Fhomas, afterwards first Earl of Cardigan, to whom is du 
feeling about this interior work than in the porch and quadrangle the later set of shields at Deene, had the same taste and 
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once expressed himself to Sir Robert Cotton as having “ good 
will to all Antiquities.” Sir Edmund was not immediately 
succeeded by his nephew, but by his brothers. It was after the 
death of the last survivor of these, in 1606, that Thomas, son 
of Robert Brudenell and of his wife, Catherine Tayllard of 
Doddington in Huntingdonshire, obtained possession of Deene, 
and carried on building operations in a style that showed but 
little advance on that of his eldest uncle’s last work. Of the two 
remarkable plaster ceilings that are illustrated, the larger one is 
in the apartment called the tapestry-room, which is above the 
smoking-room, and like it looks out into the quadrangle. The 
smaller ceiling is in the room which occupies the first floor of the 
tower that stands at the north-east angle of the house. There is 
nothing in the design of either ceiling which marks them as 
jacobean rather than klizabethan—as erected by nephew rathe1 
than by uncle. But the mantel-piece in the tower room is more 
precise. We have seen that the mother of the younger Sir ‘Thomas 
was a Tayllard, and the Tayllard cross patonce appears amid the 
Brudenell quarterings, which impale those of his father-in-law, 


> 


Gey 


Copyright CEILING OF 
Sir Thomas Tresham of Rushton, whose own gyronné of four 
and trefoils appear with his Parr grandmother's bars within a 
bordure and his Harrington great-grandmother’s fret. The 
eastern exterior elevation shows an amusing use of the Brudenell 
and Tresham shields by Sir Thomas. This occurs in the little 
excrescence next to Sir Edmund's ornate work and takes the 
form of two ventilators pierced with the pattern of the arms of 
the two families. This leads to the conclusion that Sir Thomas 
had much to do with the present appearance of these east and 
north fronts, and it would seem that he did not complete the towe1 
until after 1628, when he was created Lord Brudenell of Staunton 
Wyvile. It will be remembered that that property came through 
the Entwyssels, and the baron’s coronet, in the centre of the east 
side of the tower and below the embattled parapet, is set over the 
Entwyssel estoiled bend and not over the Brudenell chevron 
which occ upies a subsidiary place amid the set of shields which 
surrounds the tower and includes those of all the wives of all Sit 
Thomas’s uncles. It was by Charles |. that he, “ being a person 
generally learned and otherwise ecx¢ ellently qualified,’ was 
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advanced to the dignity of 2 baron of the realm. He did not 
desert the cause of the King who had ennobled him. ‘There is 
no record of his having been himself in arms, but he raised 
soldiers for the Royal garrisons of Newark, Lincoln and Hereford, 
and so entirely identified himself with the Royal cause that, on 
its collapse, he was committed to the ‘Tower, and, it would appear, 
remained there during the continuance of the Commonwealth. 
We are told that his imprisonment was * tedious,” but that he 
employed his leisure hours in making abstracts and collections 
from the records kept there, and they were in the library at 
Deene when Bridges was getting together the materials for his 
History of Northamptonshire early in the eighteenth century. 
Lord lbrudenell came out of the Tower a white-haired and white 
bearded maa, and as such he appears in his portrait in’ the 
dining-room at Deene, a copy of which, by the present Lady 
Cardigan, can be seen hanging on the right-hand side of the hali 
mantel-piece in the accompanying illustration. Phe Restoration 
brought its reward, for he was raised to the Karldom of Cardigar 
in 1661. Charles I]. was crowned on April 23rd of that year, 
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and the day before there had taken place a ceremony which 
kX velyn considered only second to the great event. We read in 
his diary: * 220d was ye Splended Cavalcade of his Matie from 
ye Tower of London to Whitehall when | saw him in the 
Banquetting House create six Earls and as many Barons.” Of 
the earls, the most important was Lord Chancellor Ilyde, who 
now became Earl of Clarendon. Of the other five, the new Earl 
of Cardigan was one. When their patents had been read and 
delivered, “ they were rob’d, their coronets and collers put on by 
his Matie,” 
man who had already for forty-five years held the Deene estates, 
and in 1663 he passed aw iy at the age of eighty. Of the second 
Iearl we hear little. 


It was one of the last public appearances of the old 


As a Roman Catholic, he could serve in no 
office and he spent most cf his life at Deene, reaching centenarian 


age. His grandson the third Earl renounced the Roman 
communion in 170g, took his seat in the House of Lords and 
became Master of the Buckhounds to Queen Anne. He married 
a daughter of the I¢arl of Ailesbury. ‘Their fourth son, Thomas 


took the additional name of Bruce and obtained the Ailesbury 
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either Walpole had changed his mind or the lady her disposition 
since 1748, when he had declared himself growing every day more 
‘] never met a better uaderstanding 


nor more really estimable qualities.” This was the year before 


and more in love with her. 


he inherited most of her father’s £17,000 a year, and, 
atter that, Society began to find her mewhat quarrelsome 
and difficult. Bat even alter the Boughton episode Walpole 
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vent to r ball at old Montagu House at \Vhitehall, which he 


‘crammed with tine things pictures, china, Japan 
ises and every species of curiosity.” Lord Cardigan’s 


decorative taste seems to have been in sympathy with that of 
Horace Walpole, who after speaking with enthusiasm of the 


pective to represent Gothic fretwork which 
y Hil , goes on to 


sd on his staircase at Strawber 
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say that he has hung in a bedroom “prints framed in a new 
manner invented by Lord Cardigan; that is with black and 
white borders printed.” Perhaps, as a return compliment, the 
Karl used Gothic fret wall-papers at Deene, and was the first to 
itroduce the imitative Gothic style which now characterises so 
much of the house. The long south front, though in part 
incorporating older work, is after this manner and is the result 
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ot several alterations and additions, including the great ballroom 
built by the late Lord Cardigan, and the painted windows of which 
are the work of Lady Cardigan. The connection between the 
Boughton and Deene estates lasted for the one life’only. ‘The 
single son of the marriage between the fourth Earl of Cardigan 
and Lady Mary Montagu died in the lifetime of his parents, 
whose daughter took the Montagu inheritance to her husband. 
the Duke of Buccieuch. 

to the fourth Earl’s brother John, who before his succession to 


Deene and the Cardigan earldom went 


the title and estates in 17go had often been a member of the 
House of Commons and held Court offices. To him a nephew 


suc ceeded as Sixth Karl, on whose death, in 1837, his son, alter- 


wards to be the hero of Balaclava, came into possession. Jame 
Thomas Brudenell, who possessed to the full the proverbial good 
looks of his family, was rather spoilt as a boy. Born in 1797, 


his cousin, Lord Ailesbury, returned him to Pariiament tor 
the Borough of Marlboroug!: 
when he came of age. SIX 
years later he determined on 
a military career and pu 
chased a _cornetcy in_ the 
Sth Hussars. He proved a 
brave and gallant soldier, and 
‘hen he rose to the commanu 
of the 11th Hussars his pride 
in his regiment led him to 
lavish upon it a considerable 
portion of his large wealth. 
but a certain masterfulness, 
derived from his early habit o! 
vetting his own way, occasion 
ally brought some difficultie 
upon him. Such was his quarre] 
with Captain Tuckett, which led 
to a fatal duel and his trial 
before his peers in 1840. Lhe 
outbreak of the Crimean Wat 
found him a Major-General, 
and he was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry brigade 
in Lord Lucan’s division. The 
events of the day of Balaclava 
are too well known to need re 
petition, Phat Lord Lucan sent 
insufficient orders because li 
could see, from where he was 
posted, the right line of attack 
and did not realise that his sub- 
ordinate, from where he was 
posted, could not, is the simplest 
explanation of the misunder- 
tanding. It was not the mis- 
understanding, however, and 
the consequent loss of life that 
attracted the public attention, 
but the gallantry of the deed 
that followed. As he read his 
orders so did Lord Cardigan 
unhesitatingly obey them. On 
his famous young charget 
Konald he rode at the head of 
his brigade and was first among 
the Russian guns. When he 
vot home to England he found 
himself a hero. ‘ His portrait 
Was in every shop window and 
his biography in every news- 
paper.” He was banqueted at 
the Guildhall and was. a 
claimed wherever he went. 
\fter that Decene saw more 
and more of him, and the last 
years of his life were largely 
spent there, and there he died 
in 1868. By a strange freak of 
fortune the peaceful home fields 
proved fatal to the man who had Copyright 
ridden unscathed along the 

death-dealing Crimean plain. When a fall from a horse ended his 
days, the charger who had shared with him the day of peril was yet 
alive in his stable. Ronald lived till 1872, and his head is one of 
the most interesting objects connected with the Balaclava hero 
yet preserved at Deene. The seventh Earl left no son, and the 
Cardigan title went to that younger branch of the Brudenell 
whom we saw succeeding to the Bruce inheritance in the 
eighteenth century. The Cardigan earldom is, therefore, now 
the courtesy title of the heir of the Ailesbury marquessate. 
Deene, however, became and still remains the home of the lat 
Earl’s widow, who employed Boehm to raise in his honour neat 
the effigy of his ancestor an altar tomb, whereon, in marble, she 
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already lies by his side. Deene yields in amenity to none of the 
fine Northamptonshire homes. — Its plendid ne ighbour, Kirby, lic 
inruins, but Deene retains in full repair much of its ancient archi 
tecture, together with the additions of the succeeding generations of 
its owners. Its stretches of lawns and gardens, its winding stream 
and its clear and placid lake are encompassed by the swelling knoll 
ind long glades of a grandly-timbered park, still suggestive of it 


ancient connection with the royal forest of Rockingham. ¥ 


a - ‘ . * . — 
; i. LNTINE D4) 
ST. VALE: NE’S AT, 
N ancient Rome the youths drew the names ot girls in honour 
of their goddess Februata Juno on February 15th. ‘Tunis 
custom was kept by people alter the advent of Christianity, 
but the makers of the Church caleudar altered the day to 
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february 14th and dedicated the day to St. Valentine, wh 
was a priest of Rome, and was martyred in 270. There is no 
reason to suppose that this saint was particularly eligible a 
patron of the customs practised on the festival. In a book by 
Wheatley, written in the middle of last century, we are tol 
‘St. Valentine was a man of mo 


famous for his love and charity that the custom of choosing 


idmirabie parts and ) 


Valentines upon his festival took its rise from thence.” This 
seems to me a most futile reas ym, tor surely all ints were 
supposed to be famous for their love and charity. 
po ible, I think, that the learned divine meant the word “ love 


in the sense of gallantry lhe custom of choosing valentin n 
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The following is a rhyme that 
Wit ung at this ume: 

Cone, it is St. Valemine’, Eve, 

Come, lads and lasses all, 

And pray that to each true love 

Che right lot may fall. 

For Jack wants fill and Joe 

wants Moll 
An’ Robin he wants Prue 
And Will wants Kate and 
Dickon Doll 

And Dobbin he wants Sue. 
Though this custom of choos- 
ing valentines prevailed in most 
places, in some parts it was held 
that the first girl the man met 
in the street was his valentine, 
if she was not an inmate of the 
house of which he was a 
member. I should think this 
way of selecting a love was 
dangerous, and I cannot find 
out whether it was customary in 
many places. In the Eastern 
Counties the custom of giving 
presents on this day was much 
observed. Some of these gifts 
were very valuable. An old 
ventleman once showed me a 
thorough - bred horse a lady 
friend had given him on that 
day. It was also a great day 
for children ** to catch ” each 
other for valentines; an effort 
to catch the elders of the 
family, who were likely to be 
liberal, was made. The 
method of ‘ catching” was 
by saying “Good morrow, 
Valentine,” before they were 
spoken to; they were then 
rewarded by a small present. 
But the difficulty of this lay 
in its having to be done 
before sunrise, otherwise their 
wishes were called = “ sun- 
burnt,” and they received a re 
buke instead of a reward. In 
Kent on Valentine’s Day the 
girls ranging from five or six to 
eighteen years assembled in a 
crowd and burnt an uncouth 
effigy called “ Holly Boy” which 
they had stolen from the boys, 
while in another part of the 
viliage the boys burnt an “Ivy 
Girl” which they had stolen from 
the girls. What the meaning of 
the ceremony was I have not 
been able to discover. ‘The most 
curious of all customs practised 
on February 14th is the West 


right DEENE PARN: THhk SMONING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE." Country one of catching an old 
owl and two sparrows before 

vw day is almost certainly a relic of the ancient Koman festival daylight. I am told that it is still carried out in remote parts of 
in honour of Februata Juno. The custom of drawing for Somerset and Devon. Three single young men go out before 
alentines was a curious one, and was practised with great daylight on Valentine’s Day with a clap-net to catch an old owl 
regularity all over the United Kingdom. 1 have not been able ind two sparrows in the neighbouring barn. If they are 
ascertain if it is still done, even in remote country districts ; successful, and bring the birds to the inn without injury before 
education has certainly driven it out of most places. On the the females of the house have risen, they are rewarded by the 
eve of Valentine's Day an equal number of maidens and hostess with three pots of purl in honour of St. Valentine, and are 
bachelors met together. l[:ach wrote his or her true love’s or some privileged to demand the same at any house of call in the neigh- 
friend's name on separate billets, which were rolled up and drawn bourhood. This is done as an emblem that the cwl, being a bird 
by way of lots, the maidens taking the men’s billets and the men of wisdom, can influence the feathered race to enter the net of 


the maids’, so that each of the young men lighted upon a girl that 
e called his valentine, and each of the girls a young man she 


called hers. By this means each had two valentines, but the 
man would stick faster to the valentine who had fallen to him than 
the valentine to whom he had fallen. LTortune having thus divided 
the company into couples, the valentines vave treats to then 


mistresses, and wore their billets several days upon their bosoms 
or sleeves, and often couples so paired in sport fell in love in 
earnest, and married the partners chosen on Valentine's Eve. In 
Scotland they drew lots in a slightly different way from that 
practised in England. Tricks were played on the drawers by 
old wives’ names being put among the lots, and the victims wert 
‘rreeted with shouts of laughter. Also the drawing was done 
three times, and at the end the man kissed his valentine and 
made her a present, sometimes of considerable value. I remember 
in old Scotch lady showing me a fine diamond brooch het 
valentine gave r:; this valentine afterwards became her busband. 


Love as mates on that day, by which both single men and maids 
are reminded that happiness can alone be secured by marriage. 
Charles Duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
\gincourt, seems to have been the first writer of poetical valen- 
tines. Since that time poets of every generation have written 
verses to their lady loves. Herrick in his “ Hesperides” writes: 
Olt have I heard both youth and virgin say, 
Birds chuse their mates and couple too this day, 
But by their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple with my Valentine. 
Another writer on valentines says: 
Why Valentine’s a day to choose 
\ mistress and our freedom loose, 
May I a question interpose 
rhe question with an answer close, 
lo imitate we have a mind 


And couple like the winged kind, 
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This, of course, refers to the superstition that birds mate on this 
festival. Children in all parts of the United Kingdom go round 
to houses on Valentine’s Day singing a song and asking pence. 
In Hertfordshire a smal! boy is chosen and decked out gaily and 
led by girls who sing: 
Good morrow to you, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before and three behind 
Good morrow to you, Valentine. 
In the Eastern Counties the rhyme runs thus : 
The rose is red, the violets blue, 
rhe pink is sweet and so are you, 
If you'll be mine, I'll be thine, 
So good morrow, Valentine. 
Oxfordshire has got another version : 
Good morrow, Valentine, 
First ’tis yours, then tis mine, 
So please give me a Valentine. 
Many superstitious charms were practised on Valentine’s Eve. 
The following are a few I remember having been told of as most 
efheacious. Get five bay leaves, pin four of them to the four 
corners of the pillow and the fifth in the middle. If the person 
who does so dreams of his or her sweetheart they will marry 
before the year is out. Itis well to say this prayer also, being 
sure that the feet are crossed at the time: 
I pray thee, good St. Valentine, 
Give me creams of true love mine, 
Let me when down I lie in bed 
Dreim of the wate that I shail wed. 
lake an egg, boil it hard, take out the yolk, fill it with salt, eat 
it, shell and all, without speaking or drinking after it. Go to bed 


IN THE 


THe STREAMSIDE GARDEN. 

O have water, whether of pond or stream, in a garden is 
the greatest possible gain, tor it enables the ingenious 
garden owner or designer not only to grow in perfection 
many beautiful plants, but to treat the watery places, 
according to their nature and capability, in) various 

delightful ways. The kind of stream that is easiest to deal with 
is one which has a shallow flow over a stony bottom and that is 
not much below the general ground-level. Here we have, ready 
made, the most desirable conditions, and it is an e isy matter to 
pant the banks and water edges without any work of shiftung or 
shaping giound, 

It the litthe waterway passes through dressed flower garden 
it may be tamed to take its part in the garden design in 
rills and pools and basins, bordered with wrought - stone 
kerbing and planted with such beautiful things as the Japanese 
lris lavigata and Iris sibirica, scarlet lobelia and the fine double 
arrowhead. but if it passes through the outer part of the garden, 
or near grounds of wilder character, the plants would be, many 
of them, natives—the water plantain with its beautiful leaves, 
the flowering rush (Butomus), the lovely water forget-me-not, 
the deep yellow marsh marigold, the bright clear yellow mimulus, 
so long acclimatised that we class it as a native; then for foliage 
the common bur-reed (Sparganium ramosum), lady fern and 
dilated shield fern; then the double form of the wild meadow- 
sweet and its foreign congeners the pale pink Spirawa venusta, the 
rosy Spiraa palmata and the larger white-plumed Spiraa 
Aruncus, native of the banks of alpine torrents. There are 
others of our beautiful native water-side plants, but these will 
be enough for a considerable iength of planting. It should 
be remembered that the best effects are gained by some 
restraint in the numbers of different kinds of plants used. 
If in one stretch of 2oft. to 25ft. the plants are blue 
lorget-me-not, yellow mimulus and ‘lady fern only, one can 
see and enjoy these lovely things to the lull, and far better than 
if there were two or three other objects of interest besides. It 
should aiso be borne in mind that the plant-pictures of wise 
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and you shall dream of your true lover. Write the names of 
those whom you like best on pieces of paper, roll them up in clay 
and put them into water; the first that rises up will be your 
valentine. ‘lake some rose leaves carefully dried trom last year, 
wrap them in a paper whereon your true-love’s name is written 
and put them under your pillow, go to bed fasting after you have 
said the following praver: 
St. Valentine, I pray you smell 
The per:ume of these rose leaves sweet, 
Let them tell you by their sme!l 
The name of him I would this night meet, 
So by this token I may know 
Til wed before the roses blow. 
Put two sprigs at the head of the bed, one of rosemary, one of 
rue, cross your feet and before going to bed say the following 
incantation : 
St. Valentine, true-lovers’ friend 
Let Rosemarie over me berd, 
Push back the fearsome Rue 
Lest I should lose my love true. 
If the rosemary is bending forward in the morning your true-love 
will be faithful, but should the rue do so you will never marry. 
If they both bend together you will not marry your first lover 
but some other person. If you wish for good luck look out for 
a robin and a wren on Valentine’s Day; it is a most propitious 
omen to see them: 
Phe Robin dear and Jenny Wren 
Are mating and will nest, 
Of God Almightie’s little fowl 
These two are the Lest, 


Crake E. Creep. 


GARDEN. 


selection and good grouping are best seen from the opposite side 
of the stream. If its direction is sinuous, there will be ample 
opportunity for carrying the path across and across, so gaining 
different aspects of light on flower and water. The path may 
cross either by stepping-stones or by some very simple bridge, 
something much better than the so-called rustic bridge that so 
commonly delaces garden waters. If the stream is not shallow 
and stony-bottomed, it is worth a good deal of work and trouble 
to make it so. 

Not only is it pleasant to see the clear pebbly bottom, but 
it makes more movement of water, and the movement brings 
forth that sweet babbling, the language of the water, telling of 
its happy life and activity. One may learn the value of this 
both for sight and sound at many a bridge in country places 
where a road crosses a running stream or small river. On one 
side or other of the bridge there is generally a shallow stony 
place where the water is not much more than ankle-deep. 
However ancient the bridge may be, this shallow is the evidence 
of a sull older ford. The ford must have been made by widening 
the area of the flow and by shallowing the bottom, putting down 
stones to hinder its being washed out. It is a useful lesson in 
the treatment of garden streams. 

Sometimes the only stream one has to deal with is running 
water in the bottom of a straight, deep, narrow ditch, with nearly 
vertical sides. 
than such a ditch; yet, on the other hand, nothing is more 
stimulating to his power of invention, and determination to 
convert unsightliness into beauty. The ditch, as it exists, is 


Nothing can be less inspiring to the planter 


useless except as a drain, but there is the precious running water 

the one thing most wanted, In such a case it is often advis- 
able to make an entirely new channel, excavating a good width 
so as to gain plenty of space down at the water’s edge, and to 
vive the stream some other form than a straight one. A natural 
stream is seldom straight, and though in gardening in general 
straight lines have great value, yet there are often reasons for 


departing from them, especially in groundwork of the wilder sort. 


So with our stream and its accompanying path, the character 


of the environment must be considered, the general lie of the land, 
the nature of the places where the water enters and leaves the 
garden and so on. The path should swing along in one easy 
line, not straight, but not going out of its way to twist for no 


reason--an unpardonable offence in ali gardening. ‘The course 
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of the stream may be more erratic, and a glance at the sketch 
will how how such pl inning gives opportunities lor pl tnting 

enjoying a limited number of pretty things at a time, for 
eacn bend of 


the br ok may 


now quite a 
different treat- 
ment. 


The soil is 
taken out not 
only for the 


OP PATH AND 
STREAMYW, 





wider,shallower 


tream, but nearly down to the water-level for a width of some 


leet on the pathside. The spare earth is thrown up beyond the 
path and shaped so that it rises first gently and then a little more 

ibpiy. ihe rest of the excavation goes on tlie ae side 
»f I 
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edge. In 

the section the shrubs on the banks are shown of the size they 
would be about a year after planting; eventually they would be 
quite as big again. The course of the stream is dug out less 
than ft. deep, tlattish rough stones are laid at the bottom and 
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\ BOOK O| hilk WEEK 

LYHOUGHL the main object of The Canbridge listory 

of tenglish Literature (Cambridge University Press), 

of which the third volume ts before us, is to 

provide a treatise for the student and a work of 

reference for all, it supplies a body of reading at 

once necessary and entertaining to those who would undet 
stand the mental evolution of Great Britain. On a previous 
occasion We made certain remarks about the plan of writing iiterary 
history by syndicate that will apply to this volume as much as to 


its predecessor. The volume ts like a huge magazine or review. 
It mtaums a score ol pers from nearly as many contributors. 
Among the titles of the chapters there are few which would 
be out of place in the contents sheet of the Nineteenth or the 
Fortmgihtly. The incongruity is not so much felt in this 


because the themes are not 
O Important, at least, the writers dealt with are not among 
the yvreatest. ut the period, that of “The Renascence and 
Keformation,” is not less interesting on this account. Its literary 
nistory run mmany distict tines, ¢ 


volun as om us predecessors 


It witnessed the beginning 
have had the most profound and far-reaching 
effect upon the written and spoken language of Englishmen. A 
literary event of the first’ importance was the setting up in 
churches of the English Bible in May, 1540, and in 1544 the 
Litany was put forth in English. The Bible and the Prayet 
Book were from the first listened to with a regularity an | 
attention bestowed on no other literature. A Venetian Ambas- 
sador, who visited England in ts500, has left on record the 
impressions produced on his mind by the simple piety of the 
english people and their fre puent attendance at church. Genera- 
tions then unborn were to have the language of these books in 
the shape they were ultimately to assume familiarised to their 
eal trom childh ’ ul. \nd ho more pertect models can be 
imagined. Sober and restrained, yet firm and= strong and 
dignified, the diction of the Prayer Book reflects all that is 
best im the liényvlish character. The rhythmical cadence and 
the appropriateness of language in the Bible caused a million 
phra es trom it to pass into common speer h and colour the 
national utterance. The names of those who either led up 
to these changes or took part in them—Erasmus, Linacre, Colet, 
lyndale, More, Latimer, Cranmer—suggest the turn thought 
was taking among the wiser men who were shaping the destinies 
of the country. 

What the social condition actually was must be ascertained 
from other sources. At least a few facts can be definitely stated. 
owns were still in their infancy and the population was widely 

attered and rustic in chiracter. In the long winter nights there 
was enforced idleness and leisure. The ability to read was among 
the common people a very rare accomplishment. Had it been 
otherwise, they could not have spent their evenings in it because 


of two books t 


of the deficiency of light. Candles and even rushlights were 
expensive, and the danger from tire extreme. Servants of the 
manor were not allowed to carry lights into their sleeping- 
places. \ vigorous peasantry, however, was not to be 
cheated of amusement. and the popult literature reflects 
the occupations of their idle hours. “To make poems,” as 
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over them smaller stones. If, as is likely, the path is inclined to 
be damp, it can be made dry and _ solid by ramming small stones 
into its surface, or it can be roughly laid with flat stones in the 
wettest places. ‘The path must have the character of a wild path, 
not that of a garden walk—nothing that suggests rolled gravel, 
and no straightly-trimmed edges. GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


AN EARLY-FLOWEKING PLUM 
AMONG the ornamental Piums, or Prunuses, none is more welcome than 
the one known to botanists as Prunus davidiana, This is a rather quick- 
growing but slender-habited tree which is quite hardy and gives us its 
flowers freely during the cold days of February. The blossoms are rather 
small ani white faintly flushed with pink in colour. Seen against a back- 
ground of conifers or other dark trees, a specimen in flower is an object of 
much beauty, 
Some BrAUTIFUL Yrws 

So seldom do we see any Yews other than the common or Irish types that 
it is safe to assume that the existence of many beautiful varicties is unknown 
to the majority of those who derive pleasure from ornamental shrubs, Most of 
tnese handsome Yews are nearly, if not quite, as etsy to grow as the common 
ones, hence their acquisition is only a question of cost at the outset. Of 
the common spreading Yew, albo-variegata, green leaves edged with silvery 
white; aurea, golden-yellow leaves, sometimes known as elvastonensis; 
Dovastoni aureo-pencdula, a pendulous or slightly weeping shrub, with pale 
yreen leaves edged with yellow; and elegantissina, green leaves margined 


with creamy white, may be regarded as the best. Among the Irish Yews, 


those known as fastigiata aureo-variegata, leaves mottled with yellow, and 
fastigiata variegata, foliage striped and edged with white, are very eflective 
Most, or all, of these can be obtained from any high-class nurservmen who 
make a speciality of choice shrubs anc trees. FW. 


TURE. 


Mr. Harold Child says, in his suggestive paper on “ The New 
Kenvlish Poetry,” “ was one of the recognised accomplishments 
of the knight as conceived in the last phase of chivalry.” The 
peasant could not do so, But when he met his companions at 
the alehouse, lit by the uncertain flames of a log fire, he danced 
and sang, gave and answered riddles, exchanged the broad jests 
characteristic of the time and told or listened to stories 
characterised by gross humour or rough satire ‘ Howleglass,” 
the “ Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotam ” and the “ Booke of 
Merry Riddles ” reflect a state of society that must have been 
common to the rural districts of all the European States at the time. 
“ What is it that shineth by day and at night is raked up by its 
own dirt ?-—The fire’ belongs to a form of riddle that had not 
passed away long after the introduction of steam. ‘ Let us give 
guesses "used to be the last resource of a dull company. Though 
still small, the number of those who could read had steadily 
increased since the invention of movable types, and in 1553 a 
proclamation was actually issued to suppress “ fond books, 
ballads, rimes and other lewd treatises in the English language,” 
while eleven years later an Act of Parliament was passed to stop 
the circulation of “ printed ballads, plays, rimes, songs and cthet 
fantasies.”” Ballads were pinned to the walls of taverns ot 
passed on from mouth to mouth. Here was a growth of litera 
ture that went on independently of the Reformation. We have 
seen in our own day how long it took the thoughts of Darwin to 
reach the masses or influence them perceptibly. ‘The operation 
Was necessarily longet in the days ol More and Erasmus. 
Scottish literature is dealt with by Mr. T. I’. Henderson 
and Professor Hume Brown. ‘To the tormer is allotted Sir 
David Lindsay and the later Scottish Makers. Those who 
know his work will need no telling of the patience and industry 
with which he has sifted the past; but his muse is slightly 
pedestrian. Either of set purpose, or because he had not 
an eye for it, he neglects the picturesque aspect of the 
Gaberlunzie King’s adventures. ‘They certainly inspired much 
e be no proof to support the tradition that 
James himself was an expert at the “rhymin’ trade,” as 
Burns called it. Professor Hume Brown, who follows with a 
paper on “ The Reformation and Renascence in Scotland,” is 
obliged to go once more ove! the ground trodden by Mr. 
Hlenderson, thus illustrating an inevitable disadvantage of 
employing a syndicate to write history. The chief personage he 
had to deal with was John Knox; but he has not succeeded in 
saying anything striking about that strong and origina! figure. 
One cannot help regretting, by the way, that Carlyle did not carry 
out his intention of writing a life of John Knox. Of all the influences 
of his time his was the greatest, and it is a tribute to his strength 
of character that to this day he is the most hated among one section 
of his countrymen and the most respected by another. ‘The 
reader will search in vain among the pages of Professor Hume 
Brown for an explanation of this power. 


verse, even if thet 


‘As pre-eminently as 


Knox represents the Reformation in Scotland, Buchanan repre- 
sents the revival of letters,’ says Professor Hume Brown, and 
launches into high praise of ‘the greatest man of his age.”” No 
doubt buchanan impressed his generation with his brilliance; 
but he made the great mistake of deliberately choosing to write 
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in Letin ata time when the vernacular was being built into the 
great language it was to become, and even in literature the 
dominating personality was that of Knox. Parts of the 
* Historie of the Reformation in Scotland” excel in power any 
other Scottish writing of the sixteenth century. The other 
historians of the time were at least as notable as the poets. The 
quaint, gossiping Pitscottie earned the admiration of Sir Walter 
Scott, because in his own “ canny” way he so adequately repre- 
sented one side of the Scottish character. 

The book makes one or two sudden jumps, that, for example, 
from “ Reformation and Renascence in Scotland" to “ The New 
English Poetry.” Indeed, it is a fault of the arrangement to 
exhibit the history of English literature not as a_ continuous 
whole, but as made up of many little runs. It would have 
been impossible in any circumstances to preserve a feeling 
of continuity in the work of so many different hands. 
rom Wyatt and Surrey we are carried to “A Mirror 
for Magistrates” without any attempt being made to forge 
a connecting link. So we come in succession to many 
independent essays. Mr. W. J. Courthope discourses on the 
poetry of Spenser, and Mr. Sidney Lee on the Elizabethan 
sonnet, learnedly, but with more appreciation of historic fact than 
of tine poetry. To Mr. Saintsbury are allotted the themes 
“T’rosody from Chaucer to Spenser” and “ Elizabethan 
Criticism,” while Mr. Whibley has a congenial subject in 
“Chronicles and Antiquaries.”” One of the most instructive 
essays is the last in the volume, “The Language from Chaucet 


to Shakespeare,” by Mr. J. W. H. Atkin. 


—— 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL IN EAST AFRICA, 
My African Journey, by the Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill. 

(llodder and Stoughton. ) 

R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has already proved his mettle as 

a writer in various fields of literature. He has a quick mind 

an a ready pen, and if his conclusions concerning the grave 

probiems now arising in our huge East African Empire may 

not always carry conviction to the reader, he has, at any rate, 

in his new volum: of impressions given us a very lively 

and enteriaiiing book The journey undertaken by the author com- 

prised the passage to the Victoria Nyanza by the Uganda Railway, including 

various stoppages for sport and observation en voule and a visit to the 

interesting Kingdom of Uganda Krom the great lake Mr. Cou chill 

travelled by Kampala to the Albert Nyanza, thence down the Nile to 

Khartoum and so to Cairo by rail. The panorama presented to the eye and 

mind by so wonderful a journey could not fail to arouse the attention and 

stir the imagination even of the dullest traveller. Mr. Churchill, whatever 

his faults may be, is never dull, and in his new volume he succeeds in 

bringing before his reader a series of engaging pictures, rapidly sketched it 
is true, but always full of local colour and vivid with interest, 

In the early portion of his journey on the Uganda Railway the author 
halted at Simba for three days’ shooting. He confirms to the full the 
reports, so plentiful in recent years, of the extraordinary wealth of animal life 
to be witnessed near the railway as it crosses the great Athi plains. — Here is 
his impression of the first rhinoceros encountered ; ‘* A wide plain of white, 
withered grass stretched away to low hills, broken with rocks. The rhinoceros 
stood in the middle of this plain, about five hundred yards away, in jet-black 
silhouette, not a twentieth century animal at all, but an odd, grim straggler 
from the Stone Ave. He was grazing placidly, and above him the vast snow 
dome of Kilimanjaro towered up in the clew air of morning to complete a 


” 


scene unaltered since the dawn of the world. To this primeval pastoral 
enter the twentieth century gunner and his friends. Two more monsters 
were sighted, and at one of these, at a distance of 120vds, Mr. Churchill 
fired, The bullet told, and the big rhino came charging down upon the 
party, to be received by more bullets, turned and presently laid low. 
Mr. Churchill compares such an encounter with an hour's brisk skirmish 
at 6ooyds. or 7ooyds. ‘* But here, at the end, is only a hide, a horn 
and a carcase, over which the vultures have already begun to wheel.” 
We fear the author has not quite the true enthusiasm of the natural- 
born hunter of big game. Yet he sampled other phases of sport, 
including a halt at ‘* Hippo Camp,” on the White Nile, where he had 
the good fortune to encounter elephants and to shoot a fine specimen of the 
rare white rhinoceros. Two more of these huge pachyderms and an 
elephant were also shot by the hunting party on the same day, At 
Meshra-er-Zeraf, further down the White Nile, Mr. Churchill and his party 
were successful in securing a buffalo and various antelope. In three hours’ 
walk, on the second morning at this place, the author shot a fine water- 
Luck, two roan antelopes and two reedbuck, which, it must be admitted, is a 
pretty good bag even for a Colonial Secretary, who has the run of game 
preserves where the ordinary sportsman is debarred from firing a rifle. Mr. 
Cnhurchill’s opinions on the many problems now vexing East Africa are worth 
reading and pondering. In ‘The Highlands of East Africa” he discusses 
the question whether this region can ever become a white man’s couitry. 
The Asiatic trouble is manifesting itself here as in other parts of the worl|, 
and the native question is a big and aserious one. On the whole, it must be 
admitted that the author leaves a depressing feeling in the reader’s mind ; 
one gathers that the outlook of white settlers upon these equatorial plateau- 
lands is, in his view, not an encouraging one. The ravages of sleeping 
sickness on the shores and islands of the Lake Victoria Nyanza are well 


shown, This inysterious disease made its appearance at Kampala in 
Igol. It spread like wildfire, and by the end of 1903 the reported 
deaths numbered over 90,000! By the end of 1905, out of a population 


nut exceeding 300,000, considerabiy more than 200,000 people had 
been swept away. These figures are appalling, and are to be compared 
only with the ravages of plague from the Middle Ages to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The G vernment of Uganda is now fighting the 
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pestilence tooth and nail, but prozress is necessirily slow ant the natives are 


very difficult to deal with, In spite of this and other drawhacks to one of 
the most fertile regions of the world, Mr. Churchill draws many cheering 
conclusions from his survey of the Kingdom of U:anda His chapters on 


this country, its people, its government and its dynastic child-king (now 
being carefully educated under British protection) are supremely interesting 
and well deserve the aitention of all intereste! in Britain beyond the seas 
Mr. Churchill says emphatically, as the result of his journey, ‘f Concentrate 
upon Uganda”; and he advises most strongly that the so-called Uganda 


Railway, which at present does not pass through the country from which it 


takes is name, shall be at once continued to the shores of the Albert 
Nvanza This book is well illustrated by numerous photographs, and 
deserves to be as widely read in its new form as when it was issued serially in 


the Strand JMWagasine. 

RAMBLES IN) SURREY 
Jiighways and Byways in Surrey, by Eric Parker. (\Iacmillan, ) 
PERHAPS it was hardly needful for Mr. Parker to explain that the Surrey of 
his book does not include that portion of the county which, within the last 
100 vears, has been swallowed up by the southern and south-western growth 


of London. — It is a book of the true country places; 


of the towns and village 
the wild heaths and the great chalk ridge that, running east and west, forms 
a kind of natural backbone to the county. This elevated ridge, with its 


accompanying and often parallel road on the sheltered, southern side, formed 
a main portion of the ancient ways of traffic and pilgrimage. Many a lane 
and field-path still bears the name of Pilgrims’ Way Archeologists have 


wrangled over the question: Which is the true Pilgrims’ Way?) Mr. Parker 
holds, with apparent reason, that all these roads and tracks may equally claim 
the name, for some pilgrims might choose to amble along the many miles of 
the short, chalk green sward of the upland ridge, and yet come down to the 
villages to sleep; and to pray in the churches and at the several shrines of 
St. Thomas whose resting-place at Canterbury was to be the end of their 
journey. Beginning at Farnham in the west, Mr. Parker takes us, in 
most willing companionship, through middle and rather northern Surrey, 
ending at the Kentish borders in the east, Such a book could hardly 
have been better done; indeed, to one who has passed a lifetime in the 
region treated of in the earlier half of the volime, it appears quite 
remarkable that the author should have collected so large an amount of 
accurate information and yet have missed nothing of importance. Ilistory, 


topography, local legend and old gossip are smoothly woven together into 
a most pleasant narrative, entirely free from the usua} guide-book manner. 
There is, however, one statemert that calls for correction, The design ane 


ornament of the mortuary chapel at Compton, near Guileford, and the 
potteries for ornamental ware, ascribed to the late great painter, G. k Watt 

are both the work and enterprise of Mrs. Watts—herself an artist of rare 
power and perception, The whole book is sympathet ily illustrated from 
pencil sketches by Mr. Hugh Thompson, suggesting the idea that author 
and artist rambled together. These sketches are in many cases all the better 
for the capital typical figures, evidently drawn from life, not merely * put in 
to give scale.” Good examples of these are at pages 67, 331 and 346; 
others of the most successful are at pages 109, 154 and One or 
two extracts will give an idea of the author's outlock Comparing 
the downs north of Guildfor! with more panoramic views from 
higher elevations, we read: ‘* But the stretch of downland running trom 
Guildford to Newland’s Corner has a charm that belongs to none of 


i s¢ 
It is not merely the peace and sunshine of the broad path along the ridge, 
with its downland flowers and Chalk I1ill Blue butterflies; not only the width 
and extent of the view over the weald, though it is of all views in Surrey one 
of the loveliest. The enchantment is something else ; the closeness 
of touch with much that is dim and old; the nearness of so much that cannot 
be reached in changing towns or modern roads Phe valley b low 
may have changed from forest to meadow and plough, but the green road 
along the ridge remains what it was before ever it felt a Roman wheel. No 
fresher air nor clearer sunlight lies on any Surrey downs than on those broad 
aisles of shaven tur!, lichened whitetherns and wind-bent yews.’ And, again, 
of Runemede; ‘* On a day of light mists one may see the view from the hill 


as Denham (Sir John Denham, the poet) knew it, and as it was seen and 


known by Surrey nobles long before his day. For below the hill lies 
Runemede, and it needs the filmy gauze of mist to spread the meadows and 
trees of the Thames banks into a green carpet, untouche! with the mark of 
the builder and roadmaker. But Runemede is not best seen from the hill 
Best, | think, you can measure that broad green floor by coming on it as 
King John might have come had he ridden or rowed from Windsor. Then 
it stretches suddenly efore you, a level plain of springing grass, a sinvle 
rich hayfield in June as perhaps John looked ow over it on the day he 


sealed the Charter,” 


LITERARY NOTES. 
AMONG the most interesting publications of the spring will be a new 
book by that promising combination, Commander Robinson and Mr. John 
Leyland. It is to be called 7he /ritish Varin Fact and fiction, and will 
be a companion volume to ** The British Fleet.” The book is to be fully 


illustrated with reproductions of old prints, engravings and woo Icuts depicting 


the sailor afloat and aslore. The book ought to be valuable as a work of 
reference in the library, as well as enterta ning to the generis! reader 

A book to which we look forward with great anticipations of enjoyment is 
the volume of Reminiscences which Lord Kingsburgh is going to publish 
with Blackwood, As Mr, John H. A. Macdonald, Lord Kingsburgh was 
one of the most amusing members of Parliament, and in his speeches in the 
country, as well as in the Ilouse, commanded a mixture of humour and 
pathos peculiarly hs own. He has lived a full, many-sided life, so that his 


memories cannot fail to be amusing and instructive. 

The editor of the Anglish Review complains that a statement in our 
notice of his last number might be taken as a reflection on his dona Ades in 
regard to the signature of the Sirdar Ali Khan, Of course, we meant nothing 
of the kind, but only that the Sirdar, though possessed of an Indian nam 


wrote in an English spirit 
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Pik MORAL FOR THER OPPONENT 
There is a moral to be drawn out of the ues, not only tor him who 
would fain work miracles on his own : unt, but also for him who would 
hold ht wi tiost & miracie-mo ering opponent In each of these cases 
wherein, as trial Mit Ta tur i pro ectiv icieat into victory, th 
rctuatiy wit I ’ rhim wW plaved not by himself, but by his 
opponent In enc ca th opponent missed a shortish putt, and so gave 
him the match; and in each « it is probable that the 1 on why the putt 
Wis Mls 1 was a little mental and moral pertur ition at th on irrence ol 
hie mira It make one yinpathiise with the Projans against whom 
the were alwa fielit for the Ga The “* moral” of the three 
tales is that we ouvlht not to let ur Angry passions r anc distort eve and 
hand and judement, 1 faculties are chose akin, that of miracle-working (or 
playing so us to give mit cles a fair chance to occur) and that of preserving an 
equal mit ind a bold front in the pr ‘ ol miracles It is my belief 
that if it had happened to m f or to Mr. Low or Mr, Fergusson to lay 
these approaches or full shots dead, or hole the long putt, playing against 
Mr. Tait, he, having on i our shortish putts for the half of the hole, 
would never have missed it Ile had such a fine temperament for the game 
that the miracles wouil not have upset him The temperament that goes to 
the making of miracles goes also to the withstanding of their adverse influence, 


and it is a temperament which may be cultivated, though doubtless it is 
largely due to kin ly herit 
COMPETITION EXTRAORDINARY, 


The Americans are a ereat 1 ple; but some of their ideas as to what 


constitutes a novel and amusing golf competition will hardly commend 
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themselves to the more conservative of British golfers. It appears that 


i gentleman from Glasgow has presented to the Western Association of 
America a statuette of Tom Morris, and the Western Association have risen 
to the occasion and invented an entirely original way of competing for it. 
ach club is to be represented by eight players, who will on an appointed 
lay play against the par score of their own course. The winners, one would 
have imagine], would have been that side whose agzeregate exceeded the pat 
score by the smaliest number of strokes; but apparently it is not so simple as 
that, and a committee will have to decide which side shall be considered 
to have won. We do not envy that committee in the least, for their labours 
will be herculean The par olf any course varies accord ig to the wind 
blowing on any particular day, and presumab'y the committee will have to 
listen to evidence from meteorological and golfing experts on the state of the 
weather at erch course in Western America, which comprises a considerable 


petition of waich we remember to 


rea Uy» till now the most elaborate cor 
have heard has been a_ thirty-six-hole foar-ball eclectic competition under 


handicap agai: y; but in some ways this new design promises even more 





complicated horrors lhere is a gentle irony in thus celebrating the memory 
of a golfer o: the old Scottish school; it will surely make Tom Morris turn 
in his grave. 


Local. RULES 


At the end of the new Rules of Golf there is a recommendation that local 


rules should, when necessary, be made, and there is a fairly comprehensive 


list of hazards to which such legislation is appropriate The list cannot, 
however, exhaust all possibilities, and committees will often have to consider 
cases which fall outside it. It is a difficult question how far it is moral or 
immoral to make local rules which contradict the Rules of Golf. For instance, 
the definition of a “‘ hazard” comprises, among other things, roads and 
paths, and the golfer may not ground his clab in a hazard; at the same 
time, ther ire on some inland courses narrow roads or footpaths which 
punish untairiy a good shot. The lies on them are not bad, and it 


should be possible to get ball well away from them, but it is 





made far more difficult’ by uson of the player not being able to 
round his club. Good examples are to be found in footpaths which 
cross the course at the fourth, eighth and seventeenth holes at Woking 
ut such a distance from the tee that a really goo] drive will just reach them; 
they are sv narrow that nobody would think of deliberately playing short of 
them, here is some talk of making a local rule that these paths are not to 
e treated as hazards, in other words, that the club may be groun led on them 
It is a bold proposal, although, perhaps, a right one; it is quite hard enough 
to get a baddish lie from no fault of one’s own without having the shot made 
i good deal more difficult; but, at the same time, the suggested rule ts rather 
an alarming concession to the school that likes to drop and lose one whenever 
it vets into trouble It will be interesting to see if the suggestion comes to 


anything and what golfers In gener al will think of it, 


KAstTerR Tours 


If all goes well there should be a fine orgy of golf on the Lancashire 


ind Caeshire courses about Easter-time, when the Enzlish and Irish Bars 


and the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society hope to make a raid upon 
that part of the country, where the very best of gol! and the friendliest of 
hospitality are to be met with Last year Mr. Justice Barton gave a cup to be 
competed for between the English anl Iris: Bars, and the Inshmen became 


the first winners of it at Dollymount; but they will have to put their best 





fvot forward to retain possession of it at St. Anne’s. Ol the two sides 
the Irish is the more strictly legal of the two, since th are all 
more or less practising barristers, while the English Bar side at 


full streneth is rather a motiey crew, Comprising among others civil servants, 


shipowners, journa’ists and gentlemen of wholly unfettered leisure, \fter 
the Bar match a vood many of the Eaglishmen will become merged in th 
Oxford and Cambridge Society side, whose chief object, apart from that of 
enjoving themselves, in which they always succeed, is to defeat the Royal 
Liverpool Club at Lloylake. After a series of defeats, some narrow and some 
calamitously large, they manage! tu make a drawn match of it in 1907. 


Chis was accomplished by the ingenious device of substituting a mixe! 





programme of singles and fourso nes for singles over thirty six holes; there 
is some unexplained virtue in a University education which appears to 


make for succcss in foursome play. 


HOW TO REPAIR AND ALTER CLUBS.—II. 
by J. Rowe. 


N my last article | explained the method of putting a grip 
on toa golf club. IL will now endeavour to take anyone 
who is interested a step further, and put him on the track of 
“taking ashaft down,” or, in other words, putting “ spring’ 
into a shaft that is considered too stiff. Before going into 

details, let me first say that the amateur is essaying a ticklish 
business, and | would advise that attempts should be made on 
clubs that are not worth much. When confidence has been gained, 
the thinning of a valuable shaft may be safely undertaken. The 
most simple job, of course, is the thinning of a shaft when the 
‘spring ” is required near the head. This does not necessitate 
the removal of the grip. Very few tools are required. All that 
are needed are a *‘scrape”’ (a good substitute for a scrape is a piece 
of broken window-glass), nne and medium rough glass-paper 
(not emery-paper), some club-maker’s varnish and a large 
camel-hair brush. If one is the possessor of a vice, a_ piece ol 
pine wood 18in. long, t}in. thick and 2$in. wide would be found 
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useful. On the edge of this wood a groove or hollow should be 
cut about gin. deep. This groove serves to steady the shaft 
while the scraping is being done. 

A start can now be made. Put the wood, groove upwards, 
in the vice. Lay the shaft in the groove, holding the grip end 
with the left hand, take the piece of glass in the right hand (vice 
versa for a left-handed person), and commence to pull the right 
hand towards the left. The correct angle at which the glass 
should be held to the wood will soon be ascertained after a pull 
or two. The scrape will take off small, fine shavings, and 
when it fails to do this the glass should again be breken, so that 
a fresh cutting edge is made. Great pressure should not be used, 
as the tendency would be to scrape the shaft out in smail 
hollows, which would be difficult to work out in the finishing 
process. A light hand, therefore, is needed. Do not work twice 
in succession in the same place, but take a fresh shaving off each 
time. Do not make the strokes of the scrape in a spasmodic 
fashion, but in long, flowing strokes. ‘This ensures smooth, even 
work, which is easily rubbed down with the glass-paper, and 
tends to a better and cleaner finish. Care should be taken that 
the shaft is not quite so springy when scraped as is needed 
when finished, for the glass-paper will take off a certain amount 
of wood, and this must be allowed for. The better the s« raping 
is done the less there will be for the glass-paper todo. When the 
shaft has been taken down sufficiently with the scrape the glass- 
paper is used—the rough paper first, and the smooth afterwards 

to bring up a fine finish. When this has been done to satis- 
faction, the shaft should be ** watered.” This is done either by 
sponging it with a wet sponge or by taking some water in the 
hand and rubbing it well into the wood. This has the effect of 
bringing out the grain. The shaft should now be allowed to dry 
thoroughly, and it will be noticed that the surface of the wood is 
again quite rough. Now take a piece of worn fine glass-papet 
and give a good rubbing, when a splendid surface will be 
obtained. 

The shaft is then ready to be stained, unless it is wished that it 
shall remain its natural colour. Stephens’s water stain can be used, 
and can be obtained in several colours. The shait, if stained, will 
need a further rub with nearly worn-out glass-paper, and will 
then be fit for varnishing. The varnish should be put on with 
the large camel-hair brush and should be done with long, free 
strokes--the length of the shaft. The club should then be put 
in the warm so as to dry off “ quetly’’; in fact, all varnishing 
should be done ina warm room, tor if done in the cold it is apt 
to “scale.” lf the shalt is too stiff throughout, or sheuld a trifle 
of life be needed in the grip, a more difficult task will have 
to be undertaken, for the grip must be taken off, and in 
most cases a plane will have to be used, as “ spring” does not 
work out so easily in the hand as iower down. However, if one 
has any aptitude for the use of tools the dithculties are not so 
great, and if the job is taken quietiy and without hurry it 
should turn out all right. Atter taking off the grip, scrape 
the pitch froin the shaft, as it has a tendency to choke the 
plane. Set the plane very fine and commence to work down 
the shaft where needed. The grain of the wood must be 
carefully watched. Work with the grain, otherwise the plane 
will “strip” the wood, and large pieces will be pulled out, 
a difficult matter to deal with in’ subsequent operations. 
Take time, and do not take off too much at once. When 
sufficient has been removed with the plane, a cabinet-maker’s 
fine file (12in, or 1t4in. is best) can be used with advantage 
to smooth down the ridges left by the plane. After the fine 
file, the scrape plays its part and the same mode of procedure 
is gone through as that in taking the shaft down mentioned 
above. Of course, if the shaft needed only a little thinning, a 
scrape and file might do it and the plane might be dispensed 
with ; but, generally speaking, this would prove very slow 
and tedious and would probably make the shatt very uneven, 
for it is difficult to keep the scrape from cutting deep in 
places, 

| take it that the putting on of the grip has been mastered. 
If these instructions are carefully followed out, there should be 
no great difficuity in reducing a shaft to one’s own ‘ feel,” and 
turning out a job that one is not ashamed to look at, or even to 
show to one’s friends. ‘The filing of a face and taking out of the 
lead are both little jobs which the amateur must often wish he 
could accomplish. Neither presents great difficulties. A vice is 
essential for the former, and is a valuable help for the latter, but 
it can be dispensed with in the process of taking out the lead. 
To file the face, put the head in the vice, over the far jaw of 
which should be laid a piece of lead to take the bottom of the 
club, and a piece of leather on the near jaw to take the top of the 
club. ‘This prevents the head from being marked. Screw the 
vice up fairly firmly so that the head will not wobble. Take 
the file in both hands, one hand on the point and the other on 
the handle, and push forward smartly on the part of the face that 
is to be taken down. When the face is of the shape required, 
turn the file over to the round side and rub the face so that the 
teeth of the file run the long way of the face. A coarse rat-tail 
file is the simplest tool for taking out the lead. Rub the file 
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forwards and backwards lengthwise along the lead. A notch in 
the lead, cut with a knife, to start with is advisable to prevent 
the file running out over the side of the lead and scratching 
the head. 

When the amateur has mastered these three operations— 
thickening and thinning tke grip to his fancy, fining the shaft 
down to give just the spring that he requires, and lightening the 
head by taking out the lead, he can hardly say that the 
protessional’s ability for club-making gives him any advantage 
over the amateur. — 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


IIb. latest object of a building bye-law prosecution has been the Duke 
of Northumberland, Ile was proceeded against by a rural district 
counci) for infringing their regulations in connection with the 
construction of a fish-hatchery and keepers’ quirters on the bank 
of a stream running through his property and weil away from the 
village and the nearest inhabited houses. Phe buildings were 

of wood lined with asbestos; it was admitted that they were perfectly 
sanitary and of good construction, while there could not kave been any 
possible danger to the neighbours from fire, even if the asbestos lining had 
not made the structure as safe as could reasonably be required, rhe 
magistrates exercised their common-sense in this case and, having regard to 
the circumstances, dismissed the summons It is to be hoped that rural 
wthorities will take the hint, and, if they must have urban bye-laws in 
operation in their districts, will at least exercise a reasonable discrimination in 


enforcing them. 


Wien a tenant for life of settled estates is contemplating making 
improvements to the property and is not prepared or willing to pay for them 
out of his owa pocket, he will act prudently if he takes the advice of his 
solicitor before undertaking the outlay, or he may find himself in a= similar 
position to that occupied the other day by the life tenant of extensive estates 
in the North Country, who applied to the Court for an order authorising his 
trustees to repay him out of capital certain sums he had spent upon perma 
nent improvements on the estate, Phe particular improvements In question 
were the erection of a laundry for use in connection with the mansion house, 
building a cattle shelter on one of the farms and building a coachman’s cottage. 
The trustees did not oppose the application, and it seems to have been. 
admitted that the outlay bad resulted in improvements to the property ; but the 
crux of the matter was that the tenant had acted on his own initiative, had 
been his own adviser and had omitted to take th preliminary steps 
provided by the Settled Land Act, or the customary practice, in cases where 
it is intended to charge capital with the cost of improvements, In the 
abserce of the usual scheme, the learned judge declined to allow the trustees 
to do more than pay for the cottage, leaving the tenant for life to bear the 


cost of erect'ng the laundry and the beast house. 


W have referred in this column from time to time to cases which hav 
raised points of interest or difficulty in connection with the riehts to vame ol 


landowners and their tenants and licencees Such questions frequ nily occur 


in the very Common pr ceedings under Section 30 of the Game Act of 1831, 
and we have sometimes thought that magistrates are apt to take a tow 
restricted view of their duties in connection with such matters, \ case in 


point came before the essex Justices recently, when a man was summoned for 
trespassing in pursuit of game on some “saltiness” by the Blackwater, which 
were claimed by the prosecutor as part of the farm oc upied by him The 
case seems to have excited a vood deal of local int rest, and the defence was 
undertaken by the Wildfowlers’ Association, which exists for the purpose of 
encouraging legitimate wildlowling and suppressing poaching, The question 


of foreshore rights was again raised, the defendant claiming a right to walk 


wd shoot upon the ** saltings.” The justices appear to have treated this 


claim rather summarily, for if it was made dowd Ade it would have ousted 
their jurisdiction, and, so far as we can judge from the newspaper report, 
which is the only information we have about the case, there does not seem to 
have been any reason to doubt that the claim was honestly made, rhe 
defendant’s version was that he was out punting after wildfowl, that he shot 
a curlew and waded in and out of the creeks seeking for more, but 
never actually went upon the prosecutors “saltings,” and that, even if 
he had done so, he called a number of local witnesses to prove that for 
fifty or sixty years the inhabitants of the parish had been accustomed to 


“6 


exercise a right of wildfowling over the saltings.” The magistrates, 
however, considered that under the summons the only question for them 
to try was whether the defendant was after game or not, and on this 
they convicted him, a decision which we cannot regard as very satisfactory, 
since the evidence as to the existence of game on the ** saltings ” seems to 
have been slight. Neither the plaintiff nor his witness could remember having 
seen hares or other game on the ‘‘saltings ’’——-hares were the alleged object 
of the defendant’s search—nor was any evidence called to show that there 
was game on the * saltings” on the particular day, or that the defendant had 
shot at or was in pursuit of anything that comes within the meaning of game 
as used in the section under which the proceedings were taker—namely, the 
ordinary game-birds, hares, woodcock, snipe, quails, lan lrails or conies, The 
law would appear to be, though it is not, perhaps, very clearly stated 
anywhere, that there must be game onthe land and the trespass must be in 
search or pursuit of the game in order to justily a conviction ; and, considering 
the circumstances, we think the magistrates would have done well to have 
avreed to state a case for the opinion of the Iligh Court on the point 
whether the defendant could legally be convicted of the offence charged 
against him, It is desirable that these disputes as to foreshore rights, when 
raised in good faith, should be authoritatively disposed of, and not decided 
on some small point of no gener il importance to either the landowner or the 


public, 
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TACOREAN WOODWORK IN CIIURCIHIIES 
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upport the elaborate entablature of 
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rice \ cresting of perlorated 
' ork ind o $ irmounts the 
who rh com effect 1 rc 
Without coarser » the work of ait -d designer and of skilled 
riificers Ola truth it is not “uninteresting. "—T, 
MARKED WOODCOCK, 
To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sit On Decen r 25th last a woodcock was shot in the woods wljoining 
urvie Cast with & metal ring on its leg marked *‘N. 1908.” We shall 
ul thro nt mecditm of your pap r to ascertain where this bird was 
vera H. FF. BLA 
It is almost certainly an Alnwick Castle bird, fe Lord William Perey’s 
letter in lust w ) t kp. | , 
—— 


BIRDS IN) LONDON 
[To tie Eprror or * Counrry Lire.’ 


Sit On February qth LT saw a grey wagtail at the edge of the water in 
St James’s Park I do not know if you will consider the occurrence of tis 
rather unusual visitor to London of suflicient importance to record, but it 
truck me that it might be -of interest While walking through Hyde Park 
hat morning (where, by the by, a pair of wood-pigeons had already started 
nes kding), | began thinking how much the charm of the parks would be 
increased if nesting-boxes for small birds could be provided. In some of the 


public parks in America they are a creat feature. There must be several pairs 


‘ ] i} } . > } 
of mice (coal and blue) in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens which might 
in time be attracted to nesting-boxes if the holes were small enough to 
parrows; and rhaps in time some rare (for London) m grants 








might be tempted to settle here for the summer I imogine starlings would 
Ww yn¢ suitable nesting-boxes I wish, tov, somebody wouli induce the 
park authorities to plant brambles and thorns in tead of the evergreen shrubs 
thev are so devoted to Some natural wild undergrowth might be the means 


of persuading some of the low-nesting warblers, even the nightingale, to come 
to town for the season J. R. TLARDIN 
ritt Best WAY Ol FEEDING AFRICAN PARROTS 


fo tue Epvirox or ** Counrry LiF 

Six,—Six years ago my West African parrot arrived, a poor unfledged little 
creature, with one eye closed, ilter the privations luring the passage to 
england It soon recovered and became a fine-grown heaithy bird At 
first it had sopped bread and Ilyde’s Parrot Food, but would only eat the 
sunflower seed, and its staple food has long been mixed sunflower seed, 
supplemented with bits of toasted bread, crust, biscuit, all of which is dipped 
in water by the bird before being eaten. Polly is very fond of family plum- 
ididing, light d impling, or suet pudding, and always isks for some; although 
it cannot see what is on the tabi +, the bir lseems to know of tts presence tn the 
room Water is always provided. I 

used tu give a regular bath by hand 
but have not do so for two or three 
years In the summer I occasionally 
pour water over it from a small rose 
can. The cage is kept in a large 
dining-room, south aspect, away from 
the fire, and is always covered at night 
It is an affectionate bird, but is discri- 
minating, and has an aversion to any- 
one who teases or is of a nervous 


disposition. —S. W. Wricut, 


THE END OF GIPSYDOM. 


To THE Epiror. ] 


Sik,—Threatened men (and _ races) 
live long For some five centuries 
European Governments have exercised 
their ingenuity in the effort to rid them- 
selves of their gipsy guests; but the 
gipsies are still with us, unaltered in 
character, more numerous than ever, 
still clinging to the manner of life which 
even civilised science has at last recog- 
nised as more healthy than that of the 
house-dweller. A nation which has sur- 
vived countless decrees ol b inishment, 
innumerable persecutions and not a 
few inhuman massacres is not likely to 
be suppressed by an Act for the abate- 
ment of juvenile smoking and other 
little abuses, and your writer in last 
week’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE, instead 
‘The End of Gipsy- 


of prophesying 
dom” should have quoted Walter 
Simson’s “be the future of the world 
what it may, Gypsydom is immortal.” 


The Children’s Act may, perhaps, 


result in the education of the “little 
barbarians” in whom = ycur writer 
believes *‘ real intellect has never been 
stirred.” One may be allowed to 
hope, however, that this stirring of real 
intellect will not raise them to the in- 
tellectual level of our slum population ! 
And, indeed, there is a prospect that 
they will escape the disadvantages of 
over-education, for by the kind 
offices of Earl Russell the compulsory 
schooling of nomad children is limited, una_s certain conditions, to the winter 
months. Nor will Lord Onslow’s proposal embarrass any but Irish 
** travellers” and half-breeds, for the enclosure of common lands has already 
made free camping grounds so rare that the better-class gipsies now pay rent 
for ground on which to pitch their tents, and some have even become landed pro 
prietors, I find myself obliged to contradict quite flatly the assertions that gipsies 
have lost their picturesque attributes, that the glamour has passed away from 
the race and that they have forgotten their language and folk-lore. More- 
over, a thing which your writer considers impossible to imagine, viz., a 
** recrudescence of the zeal for gipsy-learning that possessed cultivated men of 
the type, say, of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, thirty years ago,” has actu illy 
occurred, as may be seen from the list of members of the Gypsy Lore Society, 


One last hint. 


which includes the veteran critic, novelist and poet himself ! 
Woull it not be polite to grant to a race which has maintained its independ- 
ence for centuries against fearful odds, whose nationality is stronger than that 
of the Briton, or even of the Jew, the barren compliment of a capital initial 


letter to its name ?—R. A. Scorr MACFIE. 


AT A RIPE OLD AGE. 
{To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” } 
Sirk,—I enclose a photograph of an old lady who is at the least in her 1o3rd 
year. Her name is (Mrs.) Ann Berrington, and she lives at Cardington, near 
Bedford, Information derived from Cardington Church register states thar Ann 
Berrington, daughter of James and Abigail Parish, was born on May rth, 
1806, was baptise | in Cardington Cnurch on November ird, 1811, and mirried 
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John Berrington on December 24th, 1822. Her 


4 
two sisters—Mary, born June 5th, 1801, and 
Ss 


Susinea, born D mber 6th, 1802—were bap- 
tised at the same time. From these dates it 
aipears that she was baptised at the age of five, 
was married in her seventeenth year, and will be 
103 years o if she lives till May irth next, 


The centenarian, whose portrait shows her sit- 





ting outside the door of the cottage where she 
has lived so jong, and where she ts still living, 
having resolutely refused to leave although she 
has | offered better accommodation, still has 
her “‘ young man” lodger, who has lodged with 
her for about sixty years. —G. A. GEeaAREY. 

[We regret that since the above letter 


reached us we have received the announcement 
of Mrs. Berrington’s death, which occurred on 
Monday, February 1st last. —Ep. } 





FRUIT TREE PLANTIN TILE WOBURN 
EXPERIMENTS. 
jfo tHe Eprror oF ‘Country Lire.” | 
Sik,-—l have very carefully read Mr. Spencer 
Pickering’s report as to planting fruit trees, and 
there is no doubt very much in it, although 
opposed to what he calls the orthodox methods 
from which in the past we have gained such 
good results, and from which system I fear he 
will find it difficult to draw disciples. [I can 
quite understard that apples on paradise stocks 
and pears on quing stocks will stand a lot of 
rough treatment, because the stocks naturally 
form nodules all up the stems of the stocks, and 
trom these nodules roots are bound to appear ; 
and the fact of the original roots dying away— 
from being too deeply planted, say—causes these 
roots to issue. [ am quite in agreement with 
him is to the necessity of very firm 
planting—a loose root-run is bad for all 
fruit trees—but I cannot quite see the force 
of ramming the trees In, except to save labour 
t first by making a smaller hole, and I shail 
hesitate to recommenc the unorthodox plan, because, although it may answer 
for the two styles of trees as above, I fear it will be fatal to apples and pears 
on free stocks. As regards plums and trees on plum stocks, as peaches, 
Imonds, nectarines and apricots, all these carry what we call wig-roots, and 
wiil stand a lot of knocking about, as their roots and rootlets are so numerous 
that there will always be plenty left to start the tree. As regards cutting the 
roots back before planting and the removal of injured portions, it has been 
proved that roots Improperly cut die back and lead to decay in the tree, and 
although, as Mr, Pickering says, roots do not form at the cut ends actually, 
they do lorm so near as to cover the cut end, and trees cut back and trans- 
plinted form a bundle of new roots close to the cut end. Tne care with which 
all his experiments have been made is liudable and wonderful; but [ am sure 


r Kent market growers will bear the ills they have rather than fly to 


others they know mul asa proyressive [ shall try some rammed trees 
this season Again, you can do to trees one year to three years old what 
you cannot do to those older and developed—and our culture in the nurseries 
is al!done with a view of getting a mass of roots—so that we have trans- 
planted trees twenty years old with success; and Mr. Pickering admits that 
such well-rooted trees are best, because naturally thev possess a larger number 
of dormant root-buis I can quite see that Mr. Graham’s plan of planting 
roses would answer 

thev like a still, close 
Soll. I cannot agree 
that in lilting trees 
the tip- roots are 
spoiled ; certainly not 
in our soil (sSKEORGE 


BUNYARD 


A QUAINT 
CONCEIT. 
{To The Epiror| 
Sik, The photo- 
gracth of the garden 
enclosed is one ol a 
set I have taken of 
Amport St. Mary’s, 
the set of the Most 
Ilonourable the 
Marquess of Win- 
chester. The hox 
garden has the family 
crest and motto laid! 
out in box, the spaces 
being filled with red, 
white and blue broken 
eranite, brick, ete. 
On either side is the 
kev of old Basing 
Ilouse (which a 
former M irquess held 
against Oliver Crom- 
weli and refused to 
] 


give up the Key), 


o 
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surrounded with the date of the building of the 

] } j 
present mansion, The corner and centre beds 
are filled with flowers, and the effect from the 
windows of the mansion is very pretty for this 


style of garden Vl. R 


SHRUBS AND MIDGES 
[To tHe Epivor or **Countrry Lire.” ] 
Sirk,—With reference to the note on this su 


ject which appeared in Country LiFe for 
February 6th, at page 215, it is impossible to 
recommend with any degree of certainty trees 


and shrubs which would be calculated to be 
exempt from the presence of midges Phe dis- 
trict in question is evidently a damp one, which 
is extremely favourable to the presence of midves 
[he tree and shrub vegetation, on the other 
hand, has little or nothing to do with the matter 
As the writer of the note says: ‘* Some shrub 
and trees harbour insects more than others.’ 


This is so; but it is usually in the case of insects 


which pass at least one stage of their existence 
on a particular plant In a long experience 
with trees and shrubs I have never found that 
one shrub or tree more than another favours the 
presence of midges; but in the vicinity of damp 
or marshy ground they are to be found about 
most plants Flies are attracted in large num 
bers to most shrubs belonging to the Aralia 
family when in bloom, the ivy being a special 
favourite; when not in bloom, however, flies 
are not attracted, A pont to be noted is that 
trees and shrubs planted in a garden situated in 
a position where the conditions favour the pre 


sence of midges should be placed thinly, so that 


i good circulation of air is obtained.—W, D, 


[To tHe Epiror oF **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik, The best trees to plant where midge 
abound are Sequoia gigantea, American arbor 
vite, Tnujopsis borealis, birch, cut-leaved alder 
and ailanthus. OF shrubs the sea buckthorn, 
sumach, Cotoneaster frigida, rock-roses (cistus), 
doubie-flowered gorse, solanum, hibiscus and Leycesteria formosa, Phe 
willow and elm are particular favourites of insects generally It is not 
generally known that birds will not nest in the sequoia and rarely in the next 


two conifers mentioned,—A, O. Wrnsrer 


ANOTHER TALKING ROOK, 
[To rue Epirror oF ** Country Lire.” | 





SIR, In reply to your correspondent in your tssu of jan 
I write to give, with your perm! sion, My experienc im the meitter of rool 
lore. I, some years ago, had a rook which, though I had no magpie or parrot 


to teach it, could say several wor ls, ashe learned them from m He ‘veral 


times misled men working in the grounds by calling out: ** Come on! Come 
on! Don’t you see? Jack wanted!” These last words were rather 
indistinctly rattled out, but sufficiently clear to make the men look up, 


wondering who was in such a hurry. Ile would follow me to, the cricket-feld, 


fly after the ball when hit and give it sundry punches with his bill il 
would mix with other rooks in the park, but on my calling ** Jack ” he 
would always leave his covf/reres and join me, Like many other pets, h 
met with an untimely end, being stoned to death, as I heard, by some village 
lads. (The village policeman’s sons, of all boys!) Since hi decease I have 


tried to find another to 
take Jack’s place, but 
in vain, very few 


apparen ly caring to 


hand-rear rooks ( 


A BATTLE Ol 
ROOKS, 
[To tuk Eprror. | 
SIR A newspaper 
paragraph describing 


a “*battle of rooks 


whic took place over 
Salcombe Harbour, 
has brought to my 


memory thatmoretha 

half a century ago | 
had often heard m 

father speak of a great 
battle between two 
coloniesof rooks w h 
occurred when ne was 
quartered in Cork not 
long alter the Battle of 
Waterloo, Phe fight 
took place on three 
successive days over 
the city, and numbers 
of the killed fell into 
the streets, It was wit 
nessed by thousands of 
people, and cause | 
widespread interest at 


the time, I hw 
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fre ived in close proximity to old rookeries, and 
heard and 1 Ss n their Inter lonial 
ilferen » & ) ol their ha , 
adel rately it t pita i nent on an un 
fortunate deling t, that I n well believe these 
pitel ilties are vi means mmotr ind 
that many of your readers could throw | t on the 
subject if you can tind space to pu isi the tore- 
going KS. S 
\ IAFEKING IEROINI 
fo tuk Epirok or “Country Lire.” | 

SIR, S sas bor on Christmas Day, 1599, at 
Matfekis s \fr , due tl ‘ he 
was tive ha t Cer npoint Camp, Cape Town, 
ave the alarm an to all 1 Boer prisoner 
rom escap ‘ n they had ra p tunnel 
She w brought 1 from South Atrica by Surgeon- 
(,enersl A. T. S it, C.M.G., who s Military 
( nmandant of the In rial ll tal at \ ntein 
»s isa wi ur terrier ner is are Sout! 


LONG-HAIRED CATS COAT 


fo tHk Eniror or *“*Country Lirk” |] 
Sir, | hav if w¢ Persian cat, " ouch 
very | $ car t n ol it, thie logs 
nd dirt of Londo natually do not improv 
its coat I should rpreciate it if you could 
tell m whether a Persian cat can be washed 
in the same way that a long-haired doe can be washed. Pils par 
ticular cat does not seem to have ny reat oljection to water; but with 

h ty tine fur as a Persian cat has, it would be so ditheult to yet it out 

ol ta | iwam ( you giv Tp my adv is to clk ining this wt of 
hur I i 

[We have aske Mr Kennaway, a famous bea er of blue Persian cats, 
fer her advice Mrs. Kennaway writ : *“*Cats can be was'tied, but it is 


risky and requires doing with great care, to avoid cold and matting the coat. 


Phe way I usually clean my blue cats is to make some bran (a good quantity) 


hot in the oven, being careful it does not burn I then stand the cat in a 
foot-tub of tth and rub the bran well into the coat for some minutes 
When orushed out, which must be done thoroughly, it will leave the coat 
clean and sott It you preter it you can use whit fuller’s « urth, rubbing it 
well into the coat; but none must be left in the coat.”—Ep. | 


\ FAMOUS ALO! 
jlo Tne Eprror or ** Country Lire.” |] 

ott I beg to inform you that [ hav in my possession a plant called Aola 
variegated, size rolt, tin, by pitt, 2in I am told it is a fine specimen, and 
I should like to know your views and whether you have heard of a larger 
TT Phe plant is ina tub, and in a perfect state of health.-—T. Firru, 
ty ol . Yorks 

| We assume that the plant referred to by our correspondent is what is 
popularly termed the varievated American aloe It is really not an aloe at 
all, its botanical name ne Agav unericana variegata, Tine leaves of 


this plant, which reach a length of Ott, or more, are stout and fleshy, and 


contain a strong fibre trom whieh rope ts made, his specimen must be a 
very fine one, especially if it is symmetrical in shape We have certainly 
never heard of a more fully developed example of this noble plant Ep. ] 


ritl GILT ON Till GINGER-BREAD, 
[To tne Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 





Sik, I think the enclosed photograph of an old yvinger-bread mould may 
interest y readers, as from it comes the expression, ** Taking the gilt off 
the ginger-bread It isa bkheck of wood about 2ift. in leneth, with a quaint 
woodcut ol a king stamp. i upon it On the revers ie is the queen, rhe 


mould was covered 
with gold leaf, and 
the ginger-bread 
baked in it Pits 
mould is in the 
posse sion ol the 
caretaker of Newark 
Castle, who re-cuel 
it from fire a tew 
years ago, when he 
discovered it in an 
old cottage. The 
mould must be at 
least 150 years old, 


and the r-bread 


ing 
baked in it no 
doubt delighted many 
small hearts during 
the Georgian fairs of 
our ancestors MAY 


ARMSTRONG 


EDUCATION Or 
PARAKEEI 
[To tHe Epiror. } 
SIR, Vay I ask is 
any of your readers 


will kindly give me 





information as to 
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“er how to train a Rosella (Rose-hill) parakeet to 
whistle and talk, I got one from a dealer the 
other day and he whistled the first day I had 
him; but since then, about a fortnight, he has 
not whistled at all. I regret to say I cannot 
whistle an air, The book on this parakeet by 
Dr. Green states that this variety talks and whistles. 
For any information I shall be greatly obliged.— 
R. BENNETT. 

P.S.—I feed the bird on canary-seed, crushed 
oats and hemp; of the latter he is very fond. I 
also give him grapes, apples and bits of sugar. Ie 
seems a good feeder. —R. B. 


REARING CUT-THROATS. 

[To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” )} 
Sir,—I was much interested a few weeks ago 
in your correspondent’s account of the way in 
which he had reared a nest of young cut-throats, 
and that he attributed his success to the fact that he 
kept an electric light burning all night. It may 
interest your readers to know that I have been 
able to rear four young cut-throats in a large cage 
containing weavers, wydahs and other birds, without 
electric light, and I consider my success was, in a 
great measure, due to feeding the old birds with 
insect food. They were always fed the last thing, 
between 10 p.m. and 11 p.m. Soft food, like egg 
and biscuit, pounded together, was never touched, 
although [ piaced it regularly in the cage. —GeERITRUDE TYRWHITT-DRAKE, 


NORMAN CASTLE AS GAS-WORKS. 
{To rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—4 fy 


pos of the evidence recently given before the Royal Commission 


on Welsh Monuments on the misuse of ancient buildings, which was 





commented upon in your issue of the 231d ult., Englishmen should reproach 


their neighbours in the Principality for using their historic castles as hen- 
roosts while they are guilty of vandalism equally heinous, Perhaps the most 
scandalous instance of all is to be found within the walls of Canterbury 

**the Mother City of the Anglo-Saxon race ” 
castle has for many years past been used as a coal-store by the local gas 


-whose interesting old Norman 


company. Canterbury Castle was built in the days of William the 


Conqueror, and the walls are over rift. in thickness. I's keep—where the 
coals are kept—is the third largest in Eng!and, the two exceeding it being 
those at Colchester and Norwich, It was reduced by Louis of France in the 
reign of King John, and was subsequently used as the city gaol, “the 


captives sitting bound in chains to beg their daily bread.” This much-abused 
relic of the past is referred to in the ** Ingoldsby Legends” in the following 


lines, which form part of the narration entitled ** The Ghost”: 


Phe castle was a huge and antique mound, 

Proof against all the artillery of the quiver, 
Ere those abominable guns were found, 

lo send cold lead thro’ gallant warrior’s liver. 
It stands upon a gently rising ground, 

Sloping down gradually to the river, 
Resembling (to compare great things with smaller) 

A well-scoop’d, mouldy Stilton cheese—but taller, 
Ihe keep, I find’s been sadly altered lately, 

And ’stead of mail-clad knights of honour jealous 
In martial panoply so granc and stately, 

Its walls are filled with money-making fellows, 
And stuff’d, unless [’'m misinformed greatly, 

With leaden pipes and coke and coal and bellows— 
In short, so great a change has come to pass 


*Tis now a Manufactory of Gas! 


It will be some consolation to lovers of the past to know that at the present 
moment active negotiations are being conducted between the Corporation of 
Canterbury and the Gas Company with a view to the castle being acquired for 
the benefit of the public.—J. B. T. 
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